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A Lincoln’s Birthday Message 


“With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to do all which may achieve and 

cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 


This portrait of Abraham Lincoln was published in Harper’s Weekly 
during his presidency and shortly before he gave to the American 
people the eternally inspiring message, part of which is quoted here 
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Take a Criminal’s Advice 


On How to Protect Yourself in the Present “Crime Wave” 


A Series of Inside Stories Written for The Independent 
By an Ex-Convict 


reader, in flaring headlines, of another “mysterious” 

robbery. I will concede the fact that many robberies 
are unusual—but they need never be mysterious. A little 
knowledge about the powers that prey—and the entire 
problem becomes ridiculously simple. 

Taken as a whole, our police system is honest and pains- 
taking—as honest and painstaking as the politicians will 
allow, and wofully inefficient. The fault lies with the people! 

The average apartment house dweller in any city or 
town waits till after the burglar has robbed him to seek 
some means of protection against burglary. This applies 
particularly to the newly married folks. They seldom take 
sufficient precaution against theft. He may possibly buy a 
new-fangled, “burglar-proof” lock, and she may insist tha‘ 
he take out burglar insurance. But that is usually their 
whole idea of protection. 

Take, for example, an average couple living in the aver- 
age cheaply constructed dwelling of flimsy material. He 
placed the extensively advertised lock on his door and felt 
a huge degree of comfort. His apartment was now secure 
against burglars. He had both the lock and the burglar in- 
surance. One evening they went to the theater. When they 
reached home again she became hysterical while he tore 
madly around to the nearest police station. His apartment 
was. burglarized. The 


LMOST every issue of the daily paper informs the 


more secure, but he might have saved his trouble, for I 
broke the door down.” 

No lock made can resist the terrific pressure from a 
“jimmy.” Locks and burglar insurance have, in the final 
analysis, but a limited sphere of usefulness. The lock only 
delays the burglar and the burglar insurance is at best a 
remedial measure. The wise course is to plan burglary pre- 
vention and it must be done by codperation. Organize 
among your neighbors a protective league! For a nominal 
sum all the apartments in the building can be wired with 
burglar alarm systems. Then should a burglar attempt to 
gain entrance, all the tenants in the building will be im- 
mediately notified! It will do a two-fold service: prevent a 
burglary and help in apprehending the thief. Such a league 
would make its members’ homes practically burglar-proof. 

Mutual coéperation, then, is the most powerful weapon 
the people have against the burglar who threatens property 
and life. Locks will not keep the burglar out—or your val- 
uables in. It makes little difference if you are at home or 
away; if the burglar thinks there are valuables in your 


home he will try to get them, and once he-has broken in he- 


is apt to stop short of nothing—not even murder. 
Burglars gain their information about you in various 
ways. They know, for instance, when you are not at home. 
There is always a small space between the bottom of a door 
and the floor. By lying 








handsome, new lock that 





flat on his stomach, a 


he had put on the door “People let themselves be robbed! They make it so easy man can get a fairly 
lay a pitiable wreck on for us”, said the ex-convict who wrote the series of which comprehensive view of 


the floor. Many things 
had been stolen, others 


I know, from the inside, the plain facts of crime. 
destroyed. Then the p a se 
truth dawned on him here, by way of reparation, the real truth, for the first time. 
that his insurance The other articles in this series will tell you how to beware 


this article is the first, “I have served a term in prison, and ‘he inside of the room. 


. tin With senses alert and 
tense, the burglar sees 
with his ears almost 
as much as he does 


would not nearly cover of pickpockets, to protect your checks from “the scratch with his eyes. He hates 


the cost of his loss. 
Later on, I talked to 


man”, to make sure that yeggmen can’t get at your safe to be interrupted or 





disturbed at work, and 





the burglar who had 


- done the job and who in the meantime had been appre- 


hended. 

“It was a measly flat job,” he said. “I ‘jimmied’ the door 
(forced it with a chisel, the end of which is bent for in- 
creased leverage) an’ heard the lock snap out of its socket, 
but the door wouldn’t open. It had me puzzled. I tried the 
door in three or four different places an’ it would not open 
all the way. It was a big, heavy door, an’ I was mad. I tried 
once more. I pushed with all my might, and then I noticed 
the door held at the bottom. The poor fish had put his lock 
on the bottom of the door, thinking it would make the door 


so he makes certain 
that you are not in before he enters your door. I have been 
told that the ears of the burglar are so sensitive that he 
can hear the breathing of a sleeping person. If the space 
between the floor and the door is not large enough for the 
burglar to see what is going on within, he can, without the 
least bit of noise, by the assistance of his “jimmy,” raise 
the door a little higher, and you may be in the same room 
without hearing it. There should be some kind of curtain 
over the keyholes and bottom of the doors. 
Failure to remove the mail from your lettey box is a 
sign that you are away; so are drawn shades. 
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The houses of the rich are of course a frequent target. 
Burglars read the newspapers, you know, and they very 
often get important information from them. They know 
then that Mrs. Blank is to attend the opera and that she 
has had her jewels sent to her home from the safe ‘de- 
posit vaults; the burglar knows that those jewels must be 
left somewhere in the house before they are put on for the 
opera, and naturally he makes it his business to find out 
where. 

Burglar alarms, remember, are of no earthly use should 
you leave your home with a window open—no matter if 
you do live on the fourth or fifth floor. It is almost as easy 
for the burglar to gain entrance to your home from the 
fifth floor as it is from the street floor. Rope ladders are 
used far more than the police care to admit, and they are 
long enough to reach three or four stories. Close all your 
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windows when you go out! If you have not electrical pro- 
tection—i. e., a burglar alarm system—place a heavy ob- 
ject against the window most easy of access, so that when 
the window is opened from the outside the object will fall 
to the floor, warning the family below that all is not right 
upstairs. 

A telephone to the police will do the rest. 

Keep an eye on your dumbwaiter shaft! In seven cases 
out of ten, the burglar will gain entrance to your home via 
the dumbwaiter. The catch the builder puts on the dumb- 
waiter door is of practically no value. Immediately on en- 
tering a new home the first thing to do is to place a bar 
across your dumbwaiter door and leave it there whenever 
you go out. ° 

Remember always: “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 




















Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty back again* 








This Changing World 


A New Series of Articles 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


II- The Fall of Energy and the Rise of Man 


showed that the expansion of personality, which is 
characteristic of advancing civilization, is accomplished 
thru the utilization of external energy, that the unprece- 
dented increase iri world’s wealth and population in recent 
times is due to the fact that man has discovered how to 
supplement his limited muscular power by the power of 
the engine, run by some sort of natural energy such as 
burning oil and coal. But these external sources of energy, 
tho vastly greater than merely human energy and still im- 
perfectly utilized, are nevertheless not unlimited. The 
world’s oil tank is already running dry and the coal bin is 
beginning to be scraped bare in places. We have built up 
our splendid civilization on fossil fuel, the accumulations 
of the Carboniferous Era. What will happen when it runs 
short as sometime it must? 
Arrhenius, the great Swedish scientist, looks forward to 
a time when England and Germany, owing to the exhaus- 
tion of their fuel supp!y, will cease to be the industrial 
centers and will revert to primitive conditions of agricul- 
ture and forestry. 


I: last month’s article of “This Changing World” I 


Probably a great part of these countries will again be covered 


by forests as they were in the time of Tacitus. Iv seems very 
probable that when fossil fuel has been consumed, civilization 
and culture will return to its birthplace about the Meditér- 
ranean and in Mesapotamia in the old world and to Central 
America and the land of the Incas in the new. 


This is not a remote and speculative question, but the 
most vital question of our day. The two essential sources of 
energy are: 

1. Food, which provides the internal energy of the human 
body and is irreplaceable. 

2. Fuel, which provides the external energy of engine 
power and for which no adequate substitute is in sight. 


Man’s life depends on food. Man’s civilization depends on 
fuel. Both are restricted in amount, altho they can by cul- 
tivation and economy be considerably increased. But as 
their limit is reached, the progress of civilization, which 
consists in the multiplication and magnification of man, 
must slow down or stop. 

In primitive times men fought for food. Pastoral peoples, 
driven out by drought, invaded more fertile lands. Nomadic 
tribes took possession of the hunting grounds of their 
neighbors. Savages were dispossessed by settlers in search 
of fresh fields and pastures new. 

In modern times the food problem is not pressing. Thanks 
to the improvement in agriculture and development of 
transportation by steam power there now is normally 
enough food to go around, except when as in Europe war 
diverts the energies of men to destruction or when as in 
China modern methods of cultivation and distribution have 
not been adopted. So nowadays the fight for fuel has re- 
placed the fight for food. When nations go to war or com- 
pete with one another commercially, it is most often for 
the sources of external energy. The bones of contention 








THE FLOW OF ENERGY 





High land 

High temperature 
High pressure 

High electric potential 
High chemical energy 





Low land 
Low temperature 
Low pressure 
Low electric potential 
Low chemical energy 
All varieties of energy tend to run down from a higher and more 
concentrated form to lower and more diffuse forms. 
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The ancient 
Egyptians drew 
water from a 
well, a bucket at 
‘a time, to irri- 
gate their land. 
In 1921, the 


Roosevelt Dam 
stores enough 
water to cover 


the state of Dela- 
ware a foot deep, 
providing perma- 
nent irrigation 
for 200,000 acres 
of land in the 
Salt River Valley 
surrounding 


Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. The dam is 
1080 feet long 
and 280 = feet 
high; it cost 
more than 


$3,000,000. Its 
falls develop 
7500 horse power 











now are the 
coal fields of 
the Saar and 
Ruhr, the oil 
fields of Mesa- 
’ potamia and 
the Caucasus. 
Some time in 
the future na- 
tions may go 
to war for 
waterfalls, or 
for the over- 
heated and 
over-humid 
lands of the 
tropics where 
alcohol and oil 
may be produced as motor fuel, or for arid deserts where 
sun engines may be set up. 

This question of future energy supply is engaging the 
attention of the far-sighted statesmen of all countries tho 
its importance is not yet realized by the public. It lies at 
the basis of most questions of national policy today. For 
instance, the worldwide commercial supremacy of England 
has been built upon the utilization and exportation of her 
coal. British ships have carried coal to all parts of the 
earth and for the return voyage filled their empty holds 
with food for the home population and with raw materials 
to be worked up into marketable manufactures by means 
of coal. This period of industrial expansion and prosperity 
began thru the invention of the steam engine about a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. Will it cease after another one 
hundred and fifty years when British coal will be scarcer 
and deeper and dearer? Should the British Government 
adopt a conservation policy and put a stop now to the ex- 
portation of coal? If so, would not that bring ruin to the 
commerce on which Britain’s prosperity depends? 

The United States confronts a similar dilemma. We have 
made money—some of us have made a great deal of money 
—thru the sale of American petroleum abroad. But our 
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geologists tell us that our oil fields will be largely drained 
within fifteen years. Shall we then, like the five foolish 
virgins, have to go begging for oil to fill our lamps—or 
automobile tanks? If so, are we likely to meet with any 
more favorable response? 

Since the whole future of civilization depends upon the 
supplies of free energy available for human aims, it will 
be profitable for us to survey in turn all the known sources 
of energy to see which of them can be used and to what 
extent. This will necessitate first the consideration of the 
fundamental principles governing all forms of energy. 

The fundamental laws of the science of energetics are 
not nearly so hard to grasp as is commonly supposed. In 
fact we all know them intuitively in a general way as we 
do the laws of geometry. A man may never have heard of 
the Law of the Conservation of Matter. Ask him about in 
and he may say “Search me!” But if we search him we wil} 
find that he really has it in his possession. If, for instance, 
you sell him a ton of coal and he finds that he has only 
half a ton delivered in his cellar, you can’t persuade him 
that the other half just spontaneously faded away into 
nothingness. He will stand up for the Law of the Conserva- 
tion of Matter as stoutly as any physicist, and if he takes 
the case into court the judge will rule according to that 
law, altho he cannot find it in the statute books. 

This same man will also profess ignorance of the Law 
of the Conservation of Energy, but if he finds that the 
ton of coal you sold him gives out only half so much heat 
as former tons did, he will accuse you of running in slack 
on him. You never can persuade him that coal of the same 
quality burned under the same conditions gives off an uncer- 
tain amount of heat, depending on its mood; that some- 
times it will make a whole house hot, sometimes only mildly 
warm, or sometimes, if it happens to feel like it, it will act 
like a lump of ice and radiate coolness instead of caloric. 

But altho we all may have unconsciously acquired a 
vague idea of these fundamental laws it is well to see them 
definitely formulated and consider their scope and bearing 
on the vital and political questions of our time. You will 
find them properly stated in mathematical form in any 
work of thermodynamics or physics, [Continued on page 172 
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O’Neill and “The Emperor Jones” 


A Climax in Our Lately Developed Interest in One-Act Plays 
By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of ‘‘The American Dramatist”’ 





MONG the younger American 
A dramatists, the writing of 

one-act plays is rapidly in- 
creasing in excellence. In the renais- 
sance of the theater, which distin- 
guishes the last quarter of a century, 
the one-act play form has played an 
important part; our best known 
writers for the theater, both in 
America and in Europe, have used it 
with distinction and success. As we 
know the form today, it has gained 
strength from the demands of mod- 
ern condition, rather than harping 
back to ancient formulas. 

Somehow, a one-act play is related 
to the times by reason of its sharp- 
ness and quickness. We have created 
it, so to speak, with our own hands; 
it has been quickened by our violent 
impulses. It has responded to our 
restlessness, with an_ incisiveness 
which has immediately bitten into 








In its content; the one-act play 
deals with a single episode. It has a 
unity of time, place and manner as 
rigid as that in Greek drama. If it 
oversteps this simplicity, it becomes 
complicated in its presentment, be- 
cause it necessitates a change of 
scene. O’Neill’s remarkable “The — 
Emperor Jones” is a one-act story 
told in seven scenes, but they are a 
panoramic successiveness of the 
same strange adventure, and their 
intensification of the same mood 
overcomes what might have been, in 
less skilful hands, a diffuseness of 
impression. 

But ever in its limited length, 
even tho its developments are short, 
its climatic values trembling for im- 
mediate solution, its beginning thus 
crowding upon its end, the one-act 
play admits of vast variety. It can 








our sympathies, and impressed itself 
on our imaginations in a short time. 
Its tabloid form demands economy 
of attention. In a one-act play we can stand what we 
would not permit in a long play. Hence, the one-act form 
can maintain its integrity thruout, where often a serious, 
long drama has to resort to comedy and happiness as a 
relief for popular taste. There is no experiment in the 
theater today more interesting than this. 

For the one-act form is pervasive; its area of apprecia- 
tion is much wider than any other type of drama. It can 
be played in the smallest hamlet by the most amateurish 
group of amateur actors: for it is within their capabilities, 
calling for not too long a sustained piece of acting; and it 
is within the economic means of church or sewing circle, 
because the scenic resources are not exacting. Its growth 
in popularity is coincident with the growth of the Little 
Theater movement in this country. 

The one-act form has been an excellent tonic for the the- 
ater everywhere: it has helped Antoine in Paris, the ar- 
tists of the Uberbrettl’ in Germany, the insurgents in Eng- 


land and America, the Horniman players in Manchester ;, 


and it has been the life of W. B. Yeats, Lady Gregory, and 
their “school” at the Abbey theater, in Dublin. It has be- 
come no longer a “stunt,” such as the vaudeville sketch 
used to be; it is built of finer stuff, tho it demands no longer 
time to perform. Nor is it a large drama cut down—a sort 
of dwarf of the stage. There is no lilliputian precocious- 
ness to Synge’s “Riders to the Sea” or to Dunsany’s “The 
Gods of the Mountain.” These supreme one-act examples 
are tremendous entities—perfect essences of strength and 
irony, of spiritual atmosphere and imaginative mood. Mae- 
terlinck’s “The Intruder,” “The Interior” and “The Blind” 
are not playthings in their smallness; they are rather soul- 
stirring states of mind—all the more sharply felt because 
they are sharply etched with a certain exquisiteness. In 
their instantaneous beauty they stir our emotions to their 
depths, whereas if they were to be stretched into four 


acts, they might depress by the attenuated gloom of their 
mood. 
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Eugene O’Neill, the playwright who has 
made one of the most important contribu- 
tions to the development of the one-act play 


make use of the symbol better than 
a longer play: Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy’s “The Terrible Meek” is an ex- 
ample of that; it can contain a na- 
tional message, .as in Yeats’ “Kathleen ni Hoolihan”; its 
humor may be swiftly cumulative, as in Lady Gregory’s 
genial “Spreading the News”; it may become like a small 
canvas of genre portraiture, as in “The Workhouse Ward.” 

In such a form, Eugene O’Neill has chosen to work. He 
has become known to us thru the increasing mastery of his 
original materials; he has developed directly out of the 
Little Theater, for the Provincetown Players, like the 
Washington Square Players, and similar devoted upholders 
of the non-commercial drama, have created their own 
“school” of writers; they now have the distinction of nur- 
turing O’Neill when the theater managers would not have 
him—even tho he was the son of James O’Neill, long known 
to the theater as an actor of romantic ability. 

Let the amateur take example by O’Neill; his success has 
been wrung from the most dispiriting surroundings. Even 
now, tho they have been established for many seasons, and 
are regarded as an annual feature in the theatrical life of 
New York, the Provincetown Players, born on a wharf in 
Provincetown, R. I., are not ambitious to spend the small 
money they earn, either on their theater in Greenwich Vil- 
lage—this time a converted stable—or on their actors, or 
on their scenic garniture. Their lighting effects are still 
bad, their stage still cramped, their acting still wofully 
lacking in tcchnique and illumination. But their repertory 
usually contains something unusual. They found them- 
selves this year with a popular success: they had to send 
it uptown, so insistent was the demand to see it. The play 
was O’Neill’s “The Emperor Jones.” 

Here is a young man who has had the most unusual and 
picturesque experience. It would seem that all heroes who 
run away to sea escape the humdrum of sedate and proper 
living. I do not mean that all sons should rebel at being 
sent to college, or should court the parental anger, as was 
the case with O’Neill. But I do say that he could not have 
filled his mental notebook with more graphic color of life 
in the rough than he did, in his capacity as ordinary sea- 
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man in the forecastle of a British tramp steamer, or as an 
able seaman on an American passenger liner. 

He returned home, we are told, in a semi-state of cap- 
ture, and was sent for the winter to New London, Conn., 
where his father kept a warden’s eye unon him. He was 
still untamed and not too robust in health. But in his mind 
he had seething all the tragic color which afterward came 
out in his first volume of one-act plays, entitled, “The Moon 
of the Caribbees.” It may be that, like John Masefield, whose 
career at sea he parallels, in the still watches of the night 
he determined that some day he would write. But Clayton 
Hamilton, in his book, “Seen on the Stage,” describes how 
he met O’Neill in New London and was instrumental in ad- 
vising his father to send the wild sea-gull to Harvard to 
study dramaturgy under Professor Baker. This decision 
was based on some one-act manuscripts which Eugene had 
hammered out alone in his boarding-house bedroom. The 
boy had been on the stage for the fraction of a season with 
his father, but had shown no histrionic ability. But even 
a bad actor on the stage brings to his work, when he be- 
comes a good dramatic writer, a sense of the theater which 
is invaluable. Pinero was an actor, Clyde Fitch was excep- 
tionally brilliant as an amateur player. But this does not 
mean that to write one-act plays you must necessarily go 
on the stage. 

After his Harvard study—and Professor Baker con- 
fesses that he never had a more apt pupil—O’Neill just 
wrote, and his plays, while technically they are not as per- 
fect as many of Dunsany’s, have the quality of haunting 
imagination which wrings poetry from realism. The sea 
lives, not spiritually, but 
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the picture, but you do not get the overpowering mood— 
which is Dunsany’s chief excellence; which Masefield gives 
us in “Dauber”’—the most wonderful sea narrative in the 
range of modern poetry—or which Kipling suggests in 
“Wireless.” 

The sea has failed to leave O’Neill with any lyric im- 
pulses; and when he writes plays of the land he is just as 
grim, just as joyless, as relentless. “Before Breakfast” has 
the sordidness of poverty about it; “The Dreamy Kid,” an 
essayal at delineation of negro weakness, foreshadows the 
superstitious dread of “The Emperor Jones.” And what 
keeps “Beyond the Horizon” from first rank is its lack of 
spiritual determination. Otherwise, critics are not far 
wrong in pronouncing it the one great tragedy thus far 
written in American drama. O’Neill does not relent one jot 
in his arraignment of the crushing demands of farm life 
on the dreamy poetic nature of his hero. Here is the story 
of two brothers, the one looking toward the far. horizon, 
the other expert at the plough; the poetic lad marries the 
wrong girl and stays at home; the matter of fact brother 
ships to sea. The farm runs down, the marriage goes to 
seed, dreams become sordid realities; while death, con- 
sumption and domestic unhappiness are relentless in their 
progress. The scales are weighted by O’Neill; he stamps 
out life as tho it were a conflagration. Youth has its min- 
arets of gold beyond the horizon; but the New England 
hills may bind and the only escape is death. The play made 
me totally unhappy, but I recognized its pain and power. 

The drama that New York is talking about at present is 
“The Emperor Jones.” Here O’Neill, even tho writing a 
grim tragedy of negro 





humanly rough in “The 
Moon of the Caribbees,” 
“Bound East for Cardiff,” 
“The Long Voyage Home” 
and “In the Zone.” They are 
one-act films, and are re- 
lated, in so far as the same 
characters appear in each. 
The sailor is a superstitious 
mixture, with hasty morals 
and grim fears. O’Neill de- 
lights in the Jack London 
type of life. “The Sea 
Wolf” is off the same tree, 
or rather it’s the whole 
tree, while O’Neill contents 
himself with the twig. In 
most of his work the motive 
of the sea enters—ship- 
wrecks, icebergs, the tremor 
of wireless, uncouth decks, 
the rush of water, the 
cruelty of wind, and the 
calm of sun and starlight. 
There is something outside 
of faith, something fatal- 








weakness, shows his capa- 
bility in handling humor, 
which is part of character 
In the Provincetown pro- 
duction it was fortunate 
that the services of an ex- 
cellent negro actor—Charles 
Gilpin—were procured. 
Jones is an ex-Pullman por- 
ter; he is also an ex-con- 
vict. In expert ways, known 
to the criminal, he makes 
his escape from prison, and 
goes to the West Indies. 
There he sets himself up as 
royalty among the natives, 
and turns his necessity into 
profitable deceit. They—the 
natives—begin to be sus- 
picious of his royal clgims, 
and they try him. While 
they sit in judgment, amidst 
the beating of the savage 
tom-tom—which thuds thru- 
out the scenes and in the 








ose ee ea ‘ Charles Gilpin, the negro star whose intense and somber acting : : . 
istic in his ironic playing is the focus of interest in “The Emperor Jones,” the O’Neill play his escape, and is caught in 


which was produced by the Provincetown Players 


with life and death. It is the 
working of mere chance 
that starts the tragedy in the one long play he has thus far 
written—“Beyond the Horizon”—which deservedly won the 
Pulitzer prize for the best piece of work turned out in the 
theater last year. But whether he deals with the sea or the 
land, O’Neill is bitter. He must have gone to sea not with 
the light hope for adventure. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that his plays are not 
fervent in spirit, but rather taut in their dealings with 
life. In “Warnings” you get a statement of agony, when the 
wireless operator, hiding his deafness from his employers, 
fails to catch the message which means life or death, but 
there is wanting the actual agony itself. O’Neill gives us 


intermissions—Jones makes 


the night, in the density of 
the woods. His majesty falls 
from him and he stands in the grip of his negro fears, his 
racial superstitions. The psychology of crime is external- 
ized in the succeeding scenes, and in the end he is killed. 
Here is novelty worked up to a high tension of psychologi- 
cal truth. He has created a big thing in small compass. 
And that, to my mind, is the aim of the one-act play. 
O’Neill’s plays are all available in print. “Thirst, and Other One-Act 
Plays” (Boston: The Gorham Press) ; “The Moon of the Caribbees and 
Six Other Plays of the Sea” (New York: Boni & Liveright) ; “Beyond 
the Horizon” (New York: Boni & Liveright) ; “The Dreamy Kid,” in 
The Theater Arts Magazine, January, 1920; “The Emperor Jones,” in 


The Theater Arts Magazine, January, 1921; “Before Breakfast,” in The 
Provincetown. Plays, series 111 (New York: Frank Shay). 
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And What it Means to the Young People of Kighty Nations 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D., LL.D. 
The founder and president of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, Dr. Clark, has 


traveled five times round the world in the interests of Christian Endeavor work 


tian Endeavor societies of Germany, held in Darm- 

stadt last autumn, the first session was opened, so 
the papers informed us, “by a flourish of many trumpets 
from three of the tallest church spires of the city.” 

Tho this literal flourish of trumpets ushered in the 
Darmstadt convention, figuratively the Christian Endeavor 
movement has flourished no trumpets, but has steadily 
gone forward for forty years, multiplying its societies in 
every land, and cementing ties which, in the course of 
these years, have bound together in fellowship some twenty 
millions of young people representing scores of nation- 
alities. 

The beginning of the first society, which was formed on 
February 2, 1881, gave prom- 


‘ T the most recent national convention of the Chris- 


one different languages responded in their own tongues to 
the roll-call of the nations, while parts of the program 
were printed in twelve languages, including Hindustani 
and Esperanto. 

At another World’s Convention in Agra, India, in 1909, 
attended by four hundred missionaries, four thousand na- 
tive Christians and many foreign delegates, the hymns of 
a score of nations were sung in as many languages in a 
remarkable song service called the “Praise of the Nations.” 
In the service of consecration, which closed the convention, 
the responses came from thirty-three groups, each indi- 
vidual of the groups speaking in “the tongue in which he 
was born.” 

The literature of the society is printed in some scores 
of languages, including Ice- 





ise of no international or in- [> —_ a 
terdenominational relations. 
Some fifty young people came 
to their pastor’s house in 
Portland, Maine, on the 
evening of that day, for the 
commendable purpose, as the 
constitution declared, of “in- 
creasing their mutual ac- 
quaintance and making them 
more useful in the service of 
God.” 

Their “mutual acquaint- 
ance” referred to the fellow- 
ship of that little group 
alone, but in the course of 
two-score years it has come 
to mean a real, tho “long-dis- 
tance” friendship between 
the young people of eighty 








ar ees landic, Choctaw and Cata- 


lan, which, by the way, is 
quite different from modern 
Spanish. 

I mention these facts be- 
cause, when brought to- 
gether, they indicate that 
such conventions and such 
common ideas and plans of 
service cannot be thus pro- 
moted in practically all na- 
tions and languages, without 
promoting at the same time 
a new and intenser spirit of 
fellowship and good-will. To 
be sure, in the world war, the 
old god Mars dealt this 
spirit, wherever manifested, 
a body blow, from which, in 








Europe at least, it has been 








nations and more than a hun- 
dred denominations, united 
locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally, in some 2,000 
unions, by common principles 


It was on February 2, just forty years ago, that the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor was founded in this little Williston 
Church of Portland, Maine, where Dr. Francis E. Clark was 
then pastor. Since then it has spread thruout the Christian world, 
bringing into its fellowship.some twenty millions of young people 
in eighty nations. The fortieth anniversary of the Christian 


slow to recover. 

But even there, in En- 
deavor circles, there are 
signs of rapprochement 
which must precede any real 


: te Endeavor is to be celebrated this year by a world convention 
and for a like Christian < 20 te Cees Weike 


service. The fact that this 
service is largely for the individual churches to which the 
societies belong, and is always under the control of these 
churches, does not make the fellowship the less real, or the 
bonds of sympathy less effective in promoting good-will, 
international and interdenominational. 

On two occasions—in Boston in 1895, and in London in 
1900—over 50,000 young people and their friends came to- 
gether in World’s Conventions, the largest organized re- 
ligious meetings ever held, it is said, in Christian lands. 
A similar World’s Convention will be held in New York 
City next July, to mark the fortieth anniversary of the 
movement. For this great gathering extensive prepara- 
tions are being made under the leadership of Hon. Fred- 
erick A. Wallis, Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, who years ago started the Endeavor societies for 
prisoners, which have accomplished so much good. 

At the World’s Christian Endeavor convention held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1906, delegates speaking thirty- 
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prosperity, material or spir- 
itual. In Berlin recently 
groups of leaders in this movement from Switzerland, 
Holland, Scandinavia and Finland met together, and the 
thousand societies of Germany (an increase of 100 per 
cent since the war began) have sent aid to the Endeavor- 
ers of Poland and ‘neighboring countries, tho many of 
their own members were removed but a few degrees from 
actual starvation. The Finnish Endeavorers out of their 
extreme poverty have sent their field secretaries to 
Esthonia and Latvia, where many flourishing societies have 
been established and a remarkable spiritual awakening 
has occurred. 

It is a fact, perhaps not a singular or unexampled fact, 
that the countries that have suffered tne most, that have 
been humiliated, beaten down and starved, have developed 
the most intense and outspoken religious life. Like David, 
they seemed to say, “In my distress I called upon the 
Lord.” The hoped-for increase of religious devotion has 
been less felt in comparatively [Continued on page 174 
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The Limitation of Armaments 
By Hamilton Holt 


Secretary Daniels says we must have the largest and 

most powerful navy in the world, unless we enter the 
League of Nations. Senator Borah, anti-leaguer and bit- 
ter-ender, rejoins by introducing a bill into the Senate re- 
questing the President to open negotiations with Great 
Britain and Japan, to the end that these three greatest 
naval powers may agree to take a naval holiday and to 
work out feasible plans for proportional armament reduc- 
tion. 

What ought to be the attitude of the American people 
on this great question? In order to understand the problem 
it will be necessary to go back a little and survey some re- 
cent history. — 

When the Tsar of Russia called the First Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 his fondest hope was that the burdens of 
overgrowing and ever-growing armaments that were im- 
poverishing the peoples of the world might in some way 
be taken off their backs. He did not see that disarmament 
cannot take place until the world is politically organized 
and that it is just as absurd for nations to disarm before 
the existence of international courts, parliaments and 
executives as it would be for cowboys to discard their 
pistols before there are sheriffs and justices of the peace. 
The First Hague Conference started in bravely enough. 
The limitation of armaments was the “frontispiece” of the 
Circular of the Russian Government. The Russian delega- 
tion strained every nerve to have the Conference take some 
action in the matter. Yet despite all Russia’s efforts to 
the contrary, the Committee which had the matter in charge 
made the following report: 


T" limit or not to limit armaments, that is the question. 


‘* T would be very difficult to fix, even for a term of five 

years, the number of troops, without regulating at the 
same time other elements of the national defense; second, 
that it would be no less difficult to regulate by an inter- 
national agreement the elements of this defense, organized 
in each country upon very different principles. Hence, the 
committee regrets its inability to accept the proposition 
made in the name of the Russian Government. The major- 
ity of its members believe that a more thorough study of 
the question by the governments themselves would be 
desirable.” 

The Conference accepted this memorial from the Com- 
mittee and adjourned after having passed the following 
resolution: 

“The Conference is of the opinion that the restriction 
of military charges which are at present a heavy burden 
on the world is extremely desirable for the increase of the 
material and moral welfare of mankind.” 

It also added the following wish (voeu): 

“The Conference expresses the wish that the govern- 
ments taking into consideration the proposals made at the 
Conference may examine the possibility of an agreement 
as to the limitation of armed forces by land and sea and 
of war budgets.” - 

During the interval between the First and Second Hague 
Conferences the governments paid no attention to these 
suggestions, but went ahead increasing their armaments 
at a rate and on a scale hitherto unprecedented. The only 
two utterances by responsible heads of States against this 
militaristic aggrandizement that I recall were made by 
the British Prime Minister and the President of the United 
States. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in a _ notable 
speech at Albert Hall, London, in December, 1905, said: 

“T hold that the growth. of armaments is a great danger 


to the peace of the world. A policy of huge armaments 
keeps alive, and stimulates, and feeds the idea that force 
is the best, if not the only, solution of international 
differences. It is a policy that tends to inflame old sores 
and to create new sores, and I submit to you that as the 
principle of pacific arbitration gains ground, it becomes one 
of the highest tasks of a statesman to adjust those arma- 
ments to a newer and happier condition of things. What 
nobler role could this great country assume than at the 
fitting moment to place itself at the head of a League of 
Peace through whose instrumentality this great work might 
be effected?” 

And Theodore Roosevelt, in a letter to the New York 
Peace and Arbitration Congress held in April, 1907, wrote: 

“The most practical step in the diminishing of the burden 
of expense caused by the increasing size of naval arma- 
ment would, I believe, be an agreement limiting the size 
of all ships hereafter to be built.” 

England and the United States accordingly “reserved 
the right” to bring up the discussion of the limitation of 
armaments at the Second Hague Conference, of 1907, espe- 
cially as Russia had abandoned her championship of the 
cause and was proposing to bar it out of the discussion. Not, 
however, until after the Conference had been in session 
over eight weeks was the subject introduced. Then Eng- 
land made the following tentative proposition, although 
Germany, Austria, Russia and Japan had announced that 
they would take no part in the discussion: 

“The Government of Great Britain will be ready to com- 
municate each year to the powers that will do the same, 
its plan of constructing new warships and the expenditures 
which this plan will require. Such an exchange of informa- 
tion will facilitate an exchange of views between:-the 
governments on the reductions which by common agreement 
may be effected. The Britannic Government believes that _ 
in this way an understanding may be reached on the 
expenditures which the States that agree to pursue this 
course will be justified in entering upon their budgets.” 

After Mr. Choate in behalf of the American delegation 
had “expressed his sympathy for the views which have 
been stated by His Excellency the First Delegate of the 
British Delegation,” the discussion was solemnly-dropped 
and the whole question was tabled again in the following 
resolution: 

“The Second Peace Conference confirms the resolution 
adopted by the Conference of 1899 in regard to the limita- 
tion of military expenditure; and inasmuch as military 
expenditure has considerably increased in almost every 
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country since that time, the Conference declares that it 
is eminently desirable that the governments should resume 
the serious examination of this question.” 

Thus the matter rested until the Great War began. 
Naturally under these conditions the greatest issue before 
the nations was not how to limit armaments, but how to 
increase them. But the war had not progressed many 
months before far-seeing men in every land began to 
perceive that the war would be fought in vain unless plans 
were worked out at the peace table to make future wars 
impossible. The Great War thereupon became the war to 
end war. 

When I went to Europe in those black days just before 
the tide turned in 1918 it was quite evident that the peoples 
of the world, no matter what the Kings and Captains might 
say, were determined that when the war was over arma- 
ments should be reduced. It was the first issue in the hearts 
of the people, and it was evident that any government that 
should dare to thwart the popular aspiration would be swept 
out of office bag and baggage. In the United States there 
has never been a widespread fear of militarism. Our peo- 
ple have never been cursed with an arrogant and over- 
bearing military caste who have attempted to arrogate to 
themselves social and political power. Nor have we been 
taxed to death to support a colossal army. In Europe, 
however, things are different. There they have seen and 
felt all these things, and I am sure I am speaking within 
the bounds of truth when I assert that they are sick and 
tired of the whole military system. 

While in Paris as a delegate of the League to Enforce 
Peace I conferred with representatives of other organiza- 
tions from other countries pledged to the establishment of 
a League of Nations. I was instructed by the Executive 
Committee of the League to Enforce Peace not to commit 
the League to any program of armament reduction in our 
joint deliberations, as the League had never expressed 
itself one way or the other on that issue. But I very soon 
learned that the limitation of armaments, if not disarma- 
ment itself, was not a question at issue at all, but a settled 
policy which all Europe, except, of course, the little pro- 
military and reactionary groups, were bent on carrying 
into effect at the earliest possible moment. So when the 
Covenant was framed I was not at all surprized that it 
contained Article VIII, the first sentence of which reads: 

“The Members of the League recognize that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by. common action of interna- 
tional agreements.” 


HE League of Nations began its official existence on 

February 10. At the eighth meeting of the Council held 
at San Sebastian, Spain, from July 30 to August 5, a per- 
manent Armaments Commission was created under Article 
IX of the Covenant to advise the Council on military, 
naval and air questions. This Commission consists of one 
military, one naval and one air representative nominated 
by each of the powers having membership in the Council. 
It was decided to have on the Commission only military 
experts so as to forestall the military parties within the 
respective nations from charging the League with tackling 
the problem amateurishly. : 

The Commission immediately organized itself and started 
to work. But manifestly it will naturally take much 
time before it can properly investigate the problems await- 
ing it, let alone making any report to the Council. 

When the Assembly met on the 15th of November one of 
the first things to engage its attention was the question 
of the reduction of armaments. As I wrote in The Inde- 
pendent of January 29, the Assembly was not unmindful 
of the “cosmic urge” for disarmament now so prevalent 
thruout the world. It felt, however, that as the Armament 
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Commission had scarcely had time to begin work, and as 
Germany was still outside the League, and as America was 
holding up the world with her fiddling and fuddling (the 
Assembly of course was too polite to use such terms) it was 
time to take things a little leisurely. So all the Assembly 
did was to recommend that the Council suggest to the 
member states that they should not increase their military 
budgets for the next two years, and that a temporary com- 
mittee of political, economic and social experts be added ° 
to the Commission, it being felt that the question of dis- 
armament was a problem for statesmen and students as ~ 
well as for generals and admirals. The Assembly further 
recommended that the large stock of implements accumu- 
lated during the war should not be permitted to find their 
way into the less civilized zones of Asia and Africa. 

Here the whole matter rests at the present moment. The 
world has evidently learned something since 1914. The 
failures at the two Hague Conferences have given way 
to the unequivocal acceptance by all nations of the princi- 
ple of the limitation of armaments and the League is 
already engaged in working out the problem. 


ILL the League succeed where the Hague Conferences 

failed? It will if it apprehends the problem aright. 
The problem is of course nothing but the problem of the 
use of force. This has always been the bone of contention 
between the militarists and the pacifists. The militarists 
claim that armaments insure national safety. The pacifists 
declare they inevitably lead to war. Both disputants insist 
that the Great War furnishes irrefutable proof of their con- 
tentions. 

As is usual in cases of this kind the shield has two sides. 
The confusion has arisen from a failure to recognize the 
threefold nature of force. 

1. Force used for the maintenance of order—police 
force. 

2. Force used for attack—aggression. 

3. Force used to neutralize aggression—defense. 

Police force is almost wholly good. 

Offence is almost wholly bad. 

Defence is a necessary evil, and exists simply to counter- 
act force employed for aggression. 

The problem of a League of Nations is how to abolish 
the use of force for aggression, and yet maintain it for 
police purposes. Force for offense will of course auto- 
matically cease when force for aggression is finally abol- 
ished. 

How can this be done? The principle is very simple. Let 
the League always keep a force sufficiently large to protect 
it from any nation or group of nations using aggression 
against it either within or without the League. Evidently 
then, the nations can only in safety disarm as far and as 
fast as they are assured of equal or greater protection 
from the League than from their own might. But they 
will only come to trust in the protection of the League after 
the machinery is provided whereby their differences may be 
settled by courts and councils and assemblies and there 
has been proof that these agencies for arbitration, concilia- 
tion and adjudication work and promote international jus- 
tice. 

Now it happens that the existing League of Nations is 
so constituted that it meets all the above conditions for 
international disarmament. If the new administration or 
Senator Borah or any other group or individual is seriously 
desirous of having the United States disarm it must see 
that we enter the existing League or one so nearly like it 
that only a microscope could detect the difference. All talk. 
of any other method of disarming is so much time and effort 
wasted. 

But what of Senator Borah’s proposal for a joint naval 
holiday for Great Britain, Japan and the United States? 
It will manifestly not solve the problem of disarmament 
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since disarmament must be universal to be effective. But 
as Germany is now militarily impotent and will continue to 
be so for another generation at least; as France and Italy 
are no longer in the running; and as both Britain and 
Japan are straining every nerve to maintain and extend 
friendly relations with us we have everything to gain and 
little or nothing to lose by entering into a naval holiday 
with them. It will save the staggering taxpayers of each 


‘nation a pretty penny. In this country for instance ap- 


proximately 90 cents out of every dollar collected by the 
Government is spent for military purposes. It will also set 
a good example to the less wealthy nations of the world by 
calling a halt to this mad scramble for greater and ever 
greater armaments whose end is bankruptcy for every com- 
petitor except the richest, and moral and materia] ruin 
for all. 

Let the United States, therefore, invite Britain and Japan 
to take a Naval holiday with us. It will not interfere with 
our taking up later thru the agency of a League of Na- 
tions the fundamental question of a scientific program for 
disarmament. 

The sensible thing to do is to push both programs. Un- 
less the United States soon joins her sister nations in 
promoting international justice and progress we shall suc- 
ceed, if we have not already succeeded, to Germany’s 
former place as the chief obstacle to the peace of the 
world. 


We Hope 


That the Cabinet picked at Marion will not be composed 
of marionettes. 


Fashion Note 


‘6 HRU the coldest winter weather, shivering, half-clad 
women, whose skirts barely reached their knees and 
whose thin stockings could not keep out the cold, tramped 
the city streets.” 
Austria? Poland? 
Not a bit of it! Any American city. 


Our New Diplomats 
ROBABLY no foreign diplomat ever came to our 
shores who had greater influence with the American 
people than James Bryce. Why? Because he knew us 
better than any Englishman of his time and because he 
liked us. 

Is there not a lesson here for Mr. Harding when he comes 
to choosing his foreign Ambassadors and Ministers? If he 
will only appoint to Italy, for instance, some one who was 
as well known and beloved by the Italian people as was 
Robert Underwood Johnson before he went to Rome, or 
if he will send someone to China as acceptable to the 
Chinese people as Charles R. Crane, he will make ideal 
appointments. Speaking of the China post, there is probably 
no better American beside Mr. Crane than Dr. Charles D. 
Tenney, a New Englander, who went to China as a mis- 
sionary and educator years ago, and who has devoted 
himself ever since to China and the Chinese. As President 
of the Imperial Chinese University at Tientsin, 1895-1900, 
he has educated many of the men who are now leaders 
in China’s new life. He has served as Secretary to the 
Provisional Government set up by the Powers at Tientsin, 
1902-1906, in 1909 was one of the American members of 
the joint International Opium Commission, and is now 
Secretary of the American Legation. Dr. Tenney is a 
Chinese scholar of wide reputation even among the Chinese 
and has as wide an acquaintance among the Chinese as any 
foreigner. 

This is the type of man our President should have in 
mind when selecting those who are to have the honor of 
representing the United States abroad. 
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Success Should Have No Secret 
By Talcott Williams 


HE just distribution of the total product of organized 

| society is the first and most important object and 

duty of any organization of society. Unless this duty 

is discharged with justice, society is unjust. It has failed 
and will perish. 

The building frauds in New York City sting the public 
conscience because they frustrated the discharge of this 
primal duty. The housing of the growing population of 
greater New York was checked because a few corrupt and 
thieving men made agreements by which money, which 
should have gone to improving and cheapening the housing 
of business, manufacture and babies, went instead to the 
corrupting head of a false labor organization and to realty 
owners, builders, makers and sellers of cement, brick and 
steel and to the men that worked on the buildings as they 
were erected, because they could charge more under this 
semi-monopoly. . 

Everybody yielded to the demands of a labor organizer, 
and they yielded because they could make more money by 
yielding than by fighting. They paid him the sums he 
asked because by these payments their business and their 
profits were more secure. 

This duplicity was possible because of secrecy. If the 
cement companies had been required to file reports and 
keep accounts on a uniform plan, prescribed by law, they 
could not have raised prices and profits with impunity. 
If the builders and “erectors” had had no business secrets, 
they would not have entered on these business frauds. 

Publicity brings social justice. The railroads were so- 
cially unjust, with their secret rates, rebates, free passes, 
contracts and agreements, until all their transactions were 
recorded in uniform accounts, required by law, and equality 
was enforced by punishments. The statutes doing this 
were.all part of the common law for common carriers, but 
this law could not be enforced until all transactions were 
public. 

The “trusts” and other big corporations will: cease to 
make exorbitant profits when their transactions are all 
made public by law. The Senate has passed a bill imposing 
this publicity on meat packers, but this will do nothing 
until the business of retailers is also public. 

Why are there business secrets? If business had not 
something it Wanted to conceal, there would be no business 
secrets. If every price tag in all trade had to carry the 
original cost, the “overhead charges” and the profit, the 
customer would be satisfied, a satisfied customer would 
buy more and social justice would bring social prosperity. 

The banks once loaned money in the dark, on “credit.” 
First the mercantile agencies in 1857 began to ask all 
business to be socially public. Some men long resisted. 
They had to give way and fill out credit blanks. Next, I 
think, it was John Wanamaker, who began in 1878 to send 
to the banks a minute monthly statement of his condition. 
It was a dreadful shock to business Philadelphia. “No 
business secrets,” men said, “he will surely fail.” He did 
not. He is prosperously in business still. 

Suppose all business was public so that every employed 
man or woman knew in just what condition the business 
was? Would not labor friction be less, if social publicity 
brought social justice, as it would? If profits are fair, 
their publicity could not do harm—good rather. If profits 
are not fair, why should they exist? 

The family would be safer, sweeter, happier, more secure, 
if husband, wife and growing children—say above the 
grammar grades—knew the facts as to income and outgo. 
Why not? Why should not the wife know all about her 
husband’s income and expenditures and he about hers? 
Each reader whose eyes fall on these lines knows of 
tragedies due to the lack of this knowledge. How many 
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defalcations would be prevented, if there were no secrets 
in the family as to the husband’s income and its source. 
How many fewer penniless widows would be known to us 
all? How much more honest and open and free life would 
be if every man’s income were known and every woman’s 
if she owns or earns one. 

Would not social justice be more certain thru universal 
social publicity? 

Do you know what master of social economics first taught 
this? Read Matthew 10:26 where He said: “For there is 
nothing covered that shall not be revealed and nothing hid 
that shall not be known.” 


The League Question 
T is not “Shall we go in?” but “How long can we keep 
out?” The warm Gulf Stream~-of world politics and 
world finance is certain in the end to melt the iceberg of 
pride and obstinacy. 


Homer Caught Napping 


OVERNOR Miller of New York has exceptional cour- 

age, an independent and active mind and a forcible 
literary style. We would like to say nothing but good of 
him. But his wits certainly “went visiting” the day he told 
the League of Women Voters that “any body, not organized 
as a political party, which seeks to exert political influence, 
is a menace.” This would cover the Bar Association, the 
Citizens’ Union, the Anti-Saloon League, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, the American Federation of Labor, 
the chambers of commerce, and most of the churches. There 
are those who think that disinterested organizations for 
municipal improvement or for particular reforms are bet- 
ter political instruments than professional party machines 
and that their “menace” is mainly a menace to the monopoly 
of political power which party bosses seek to secure. 


Dragons’ Teeth 


By Franklin H. Giddings 


HERE are three million unemployed industrial work- 
ing persons, men and women, in the United States 
now, and probably there will be more. Wages are 
being reduced. These reductions of force and pay were 
foreseen, and, by and large, they were inevitable. The 
wage reductions for the most part are proper in relation 
to the partial breakdown of industry and the downward 
tendency of prices. 

Unhappily there is another factor in the situation that 
is neither necessary nor justifiable. It is altogether deplor- 
able, and so perverse and foolish that men of good sense 
are frankly amazed by it. This is the vindictive and rather 
brutal spirit in which a great deal of the squeezing and 
cutting is being done, and the quite unnecessary extent to 
which constructive measures, the product of much patient 
thinking and careful experimenting for the better adjust- 
ment of relations between capital and labor, are being 
thrown into the discard. Let it be said at once that the 
wiser and more far seeing employers are not guilty. But 
there is a rabble of industrial upstarts, new-rich profiteers, 
unintelligent, vulgar ruffians, who have made millions of 
ill gotten gains out of war conditions, who are now drink 
with new power and obviously disposed to go the limit in 
displaying it. If the cooler heads in the big corporations, 
the manufacturers’ associations, the boards of trade and 
chambers of commerce, and in the political parties, do not 
sit on this preposterous element soon and hard, there is 
trouble coming. And decent people will not put the blame 
for it on organized labor. 

Everywhere, from Maine to California and from Canada 
to Mexico, one hears mischievous talk. A program of 
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smashing and repression is proclaimed. Labor legislation 
is to be attacked and, wherever possible, repealed; labor 
organizations are to be crippled or broken; and “the wel- 
fare stuff” cut out. The “fool machinery” of adjustment 
boards, protocols, industrial relations committees, employ- 
ment secretaries, and “all that sort of thing,” are to be 
scrapped, and employers will get back to “the good old 
way, the simple plan” of dealing with “the hired help” on 
the take it or leave it basis. It is no secret that this attitude 
and talk was a big factor in the election, and that it will 
play a large part in state and national politics Grengiest 
the present year and perhaps for a longer time. _ 

It is a wild and foolhardy sowing of dragons’ teeth. 
Grant that there has been provocation. There has been 
plenty of it. Labor has been arrogant. Thruout the 
war it had the whip hand and took advantage of its op- 
portunity. Revolutionary influences controlled some of the 
organizations and professional agitators did immeasurable 
harm. Crazy talk about a social revolution became organized 
propaganda and often developed into direct action. A great 
deal of unwise and coddling legislation has been put on the 
statute books. The saner and more conservative labor 
organizations, as well as the radical ones, have stupidly 
maintained the policy of restricting production, of penal- 
izing energetic and faithful service, and of carrying 
incompetents at full pay. They have fought discharges of 
worthless and crooked employees and made “organization 
issues” out of their cases. It is human nature to return 
evil for evil, and now that employers have the whip hand 
retaliation is to be expected. Nevertheless it is folly. Wis- 
dom prescribes a thoughtful study of the entire problem, 
a firm insistence upon the rights of property and of manage- 
ment, a cool-headed resumption of control over production, 
and a patient attempt to adjust real differences of interest 
where these do not involve sacrifice of personal liberties, 
efficiency and honorable keeping of agreements. 

It is not creditable to American intelligence and morality 
that our men of enterprise and business ability should be- 
have angrily and childishly. The nation looks to them 
to extricate society from a dangerous situation. Much is 
required from those to whom much has been given. They 
cannot escape responsibility by pleading that they have 
been irritated and injured. They cannot decently denounce 
their employees as ignorant, misguided and revolutionary 
and in the same breath demand of them a self-restraint and 
a passionless intelligence, which is not found in the rank 
and file of employers. 

Never were constructive measures, enlightened views and 
patient effort more imperatively needed than now. 


The Case for Capitalism 

USTRIA is talking of declaring national bankruptcy 

and going into the hands of a financial commission to 
be reconstructed. The assets of the United States so far 
outweigh its liabilities that there is no chance of our fol- 
lowing the Austrian example. None the less it would be 
interesting to see how a “dictatorshop of the financiers” 
would govern the United States. Socialists say that capital- 
ists now govern America. Perhaps they do, but only in- 
directly by pressure on the professional politicians who do 
the actual governing. No governing commission of business 
men would tolerate the clumsy political machinery, the bu- 
reaucratic routine, the unscientific taxation, the careless 
expenditure of money, the haphazard law-making, the 
mimic warfare of the parties which characterize national 
government even in the most advanced countries. When 
public business is handled as efficiently as private business 
Socialism will be common sense. At present the successful | 
business man looks on the politician with something very 
much like contempt, even tho the politician may be a handy 
tool for his purposes, and when a business man holds law- 
makers in contempt he will not respect the law. 
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Allies Fix Reparations 


HE Supreme Council of the Allied and Associated 

Powers has adjourned after reaching a decision on the 
German indemnity. In the note transmitted to the German 
Government the following terms were laid down: 

Reparations payments do not relieve Germany from the 
responsibility for returning private property taken by 
Germany during the war; 

Between May 1, 1921 and May 1, 1923 Germany shall 
pay two annuities of 2,000,000,000 gold marks each; 

Between May 1, 1923 and May 1, 1926 Germany shall 
pay three annuities of 3,000,000,000 gold marks each; 

Between May 1, 1926 and May 1, 1929 Germany shall 
pay three annuities of 4,000,000,000 gold marks each; 

Between May 1, 1929 and May 1, 1932 Germany shall 
pay three annuities of 5,000,000,000 gold marks each; 

Between May 1, 1932 and May 1, 1962 Germany shall 
pay thirty-one annuities of 6,000,000,000 gold marks each; 

Payment is to be made in fixed half-yearly instalments, 
but “Germany shall be at liberty at any time to make pay- 
ments in advance on account of the fixed portion of the 
sum owing;” . 

In addition to this schedule of fixed payments, Germany 
is to pay forty-one annuities running from May 1, 1921, 
equal in amount to 12 per cent. ad valorem of German 
exports, payable in gold two months after the close of each 
half year; 


The Allied Reparation Commission shall be given every 


facility for verifying the amount of the German exports 
and for establishing the supervision necessary for this 
purpose; 

Germany shall not embark on any credit operation in 
foreign countries without the approval of the Reparation 
Commission ; 

The proceeds of the German customs, including all im- 
port and export duties, shall constitute security for the 
execution of the agreement, and in case Germany defaults 
payment the Reparation Commission may itself undertake 
the administration of customs duties; 

Qualified delegates of the German Government will be 
invited to a meeting in London at the end of February 
to discuss these terms with the Allies. 


The Story of Reparations 


HE fixation of the German indemnity is a long story. 

It began with the first day of the Great War, for the 
Allies were insistent from the start that a victory over 
Germany would mean not only territorial rearrangements, 
but that Germany as breaker of the peace should pay so far 
as possible for the cost of breakage. Had the war ended in 
a few weeks or months, as did the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, it would have been possible to base the indemnity 
on the costs of the war, as in the case of the indemnity 
which France agreed to in 1871 by the Treaty of Frank- 
fort (Professor Turner of Michigan estimates that this in- 
demnity was approximately twice the entire cost of the war 
of 1870 to the German States which took part in it). But 
the length and destructiveness of the Great War made the 
“war costs” basis of indemnity impossible for a double 
reason; first, that the expense of the war was so great that 
no one country could possibly pay it, and, secondly, that 
Germany’s wealth at the time of the armistice was much 
less than when the war began, so that indemnities had to 








be extracted not from the prosperous Germany of 1914 but 
from the ruined and poverty-stricken nation of 1918. It is, 
of course, impossible to make any real estimate of the 
direct and indirect damages which the Great War has in- 
flicted on civilization; but some measure of the scale of 
damage can be gathered from a statement issued in 1920 
by Francis Sisson of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York that “it may be helpful to remember some reasonable 
estimates which conservatively place the gross monetary 
loss at approximately $200,000,000,000, altho other esti- 
mates run as high as $337,000,000,000,” making no allow- 
ance for the economic loss caused by the killing and wound- 
ing of upward of ten million soldiers and by the deaths or 
injury from underfeeding among the civilian populations 
of Europe. If all the land and property of Germany and 
her allies were sold outright to satisfy the ruin wrought by 
the war the debt would not be satisfied. 

All this being so, the Allies decided to abandon the “war 
cost” basis of indemnity and to pay out of their own pockets 
for all purely military expenses, demanding from Germany 
only “reparations,” that is, payments for destruction 
wrought by Germany and her allies. In the armistice nego- 
tiations “reparations” was officially defined as meaning 
that “compensation will be made by Germany for all dam- 
age done to the civilian population of the Allies and their 
property by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea 
and from the air.” The exact meaning of this phrase was a 
subject of bitter dispute at the Peace Conference, which 
proved unable to agree as to the exact sum which Ger- 
many either should or could pay and was forced to postpone 
the actual fixation of the indemnity and instead to formu- 
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late general principles on which it should be based and pro- 
vide a method by which the sum to be demanded could 
later be established. 

Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, dealing with repara- 
tions, divided Germany’s debt to the peoples injured by her 
aggression into ten classes: (1) damage to civilians by 
bombardments and military operations; (2) damage to 
civilians by acts of cruelty and violence; (3) damage to 
civilians by “all acts injurious to health or to capacity to 
work”; (4) damages to prisoners of war by any mistreat- 
ment; (5) pensions to naval and military victims of the 
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war in Allied countries; (6) assistance to prisoners of war 
and their dependents; (7) separation allowances to fam- 
ilies and dependents; (8) damage to civilians caused by 
forced labor; (9) all forms of damage to property with the 
exception of military materials; (10) damage in the form 
of levies and fines in occupied territory. All this was in ad- 
dition to: (1) the return of plundered material of all sorts 
from works of art to cattle seized in Allied territory; (2) 
repayment to Belgium of sums borrowed by Belgium from 
other Allied and Associated Powers during the war and in- 
terest on said sum; (3) the loss of ceded territories, col- 
onies and the coal mines of the Saar; (4) the upkeep of 
the army of occupation on German soil, the payment of 
which particularly interests the United States since until 
recently we have kept a considerable force on the Rhine. 
To evaluate these damages and other categories of pay- 
ment a Reparation Commission was created with delegates 
nominated by Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium, Yugoslavia and the United States. Our failure to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles has had the unfortunate re- 
sult of practically shutting the United States out of the 
work of establishing the German indemnity. This Commis- 
sion was authorized to establish the amount of damage for 
which Germany was liable not later than May 1, 1921, and 
to draw up a schedule of payments covering thirty years 
from that date in which Germany was to meet her debt. 
The Treaty also made provision for some payments by 
Germany before the full sum was fixed; to be credited to 
Germany as installments of what she owed. Coal, ships, 
cables and chemicals were among the forms of payment 
stipulated. Germany is far behind on the payments al- 
ready supposed to have been made, and in the case of coal 
in particular the Allies have had to make concessions in 
order to bring the amount of coal delivered within the 
range of Germany’s possibilities. Yet it would be a mistake 


to say, as some do, that Germany has thus far paid “prac- ° 


tically nothing” by way of reparations. Up to December 31, 
1920, according to a report of the Reparations Commission, 
Germany has paid 17,818,840 tons of coal; 10,787,827 kilos 
of dyestuffs (some of which have gone to the United 
States); 2,054,729 tons of shipping; 38,730 tons of inland 
navigation material; 360,176 head of livestock; 6,802,588 
kilos of seed; 19,000 tons of ammonium sulfate; 57,823 
kilos of drugs; 4,571 railroad locomotives; 129,555 trucks; 
5000 motor lorries; 140,000 tons of fixed railway materials; 
131,505 pieces of agricultural machinery; and seventeen 
lines of cables in various parts of the world. A great deal 
of loot taken during the war has been returned, including 
some treasures of art carried off in the sack of Louvain. 
The Germans estimate the value of what they have paid in 
money or in kind to the Allies at 20,000,000,000 gold marks, 
or about $5,000,000,000, the amount stipulated in Article 
235 of the Treaty to be paid before May 1, 1921. The Rep- 
aration Commission, however, claims that the German 
valuation is a serious over-estimate. 


Variant Views on Reparations 


ROM the very first the reparation clauses of the Treaty 

of Versailles were subject to criticism from all stand- 
points. Some denounced Premier Lloyd-George for “break- 
ing his election pledges” in not exacting from Germany the 
full costs of the war. Others, most ably represented by 
John Maynard Keynes the author of The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace, claimed that the terms of the peace 
were in violation of the armistice, since the Allies had 
originally claimed only “damage done to the civilian 
population” of their countries, whereas the Treaty made 
Germany also liable for pensions and separation allowances 
to soldiers’ dependents. This school of opinion also held 
that the full sum of the indemnity should be fixed promptly 
and at a very moderate figure, since uncertainty retarded 
the commercial recovery of Germany and demands that 
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were beyond Germany’s capacity to pay would never 
be paid. It is needless to say that this point of view was 
also that of the Germans, without distinction of party. 
Between these two extremes of opinion stood the min- 
istries of the Allied nations; seeking a common basis of 
agreement as to the sum to be demanded from Germany, 
the form of payment and the method of collection. Ger- 
many’s two chief creditors were Britain and France. Both 
countries had spent enormous sums after the end of the 
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war in repairing the damage the Germans had done in 
their raids by land and sea and air; both countries were 
taxed to the breaking point; both countries were heavily 
indebted to the United States for war loans. On all three 
counts it was more than desirable, it was imperative, that 
they obtain large sums of money or equivalent values in 
needed goods from Germany. They could not make their 
budgets balance or pay even the interest on their American 
debt until Germany began to pay what she owed. But there 
were complicating factors. Germany had made a slow 
recovery from the war and her finances were still in a state 
of chaos in 1921; whereas it became every day more 
evident that Germany’s allies, Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey were in no condition to shoulder even a small 
part of the burden of indemnity, it must be paid by Ger- 
many or not at all. Germany did not have the gold to pay 
what she owed and her paper money was so depreciated 
that no foreign nation wanted it. Payment would have 
to be in goods. But if that meant that German manu- 
factures were to be stimulated so that cheap exports would 
be “dumped” on the Allies the industrial interests of 
France, Italy, Belgium, Britain and the United States 
would demand protection from German competition. As 
Lloyd-George put it: 

France thinks England should take German exports and enable 
Germany to pay the reparations with what we would owe. We 
think France stands much more in need of German exports than 
we do. And your own Mr. Harding said he was determined on 


one thing—that Europe should not pay her debts to America by 
sending goods. 


Every nation wants to protect its own industries. Every nation 
wants to collect its debts. Germany has not gold enough to pay 
the Allies. The Allies have not gold enough to pay America. 
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And everybody wants to be paid in gold. To find the answer to 
this situation is not only the hardest reparation problem, it is 
the hardest problem of the whole world today. 


Such were the common factors affecting Britain and 
France and determining the point of view of their Govern- 
ments. But in other respects French and British interests 
and opinions were divergent. Altho Premier Lloyd-George 
did not accept Mr. Keynes’ estimate of what Germany could 
pay, he agreed that the sum should be fixed at a definite 
figure and that this figure should be within Germany’s 
capacity. The British were eager for a general trade re- 
vival in continental Europe and disapproved of any policy 
which would retard Germany’s economic recovery. But the 
French’ were afraid that Germany was “shamming dead;” 
that Germany would pretend to be ruined and bankrupt 
until the sum was fixed and then German industries would 
revive, Germany would outstrip France in the race for 
world markets and perhaps become again a formidable 
factor in world politics. Moreover, French politicians had 
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There’s nothing revolutionary about priming a pump to get the 
water started 


encouraged exaggerated hopes as to the amount of repara- 
tions which would be obtained from Germany and to 
disappoint those hopes too abruptly would mean the over- 
throw of any Ministry which was in office at the time. The 
mere whisper that Premier Leygues was inclined to be 
“easy” with Germany had cost him his place, and Premier 
Briand was not minded to share his fate. 

The negotiations in the Allied Supreme Council, there- 
fore, reduced itself practically to a debate between Premiers 
Lloyd-George and Briand. Briand urged, with no little 
point, that the present was a bad time to fix the German 
indemnity, since German industrial and financial conditions 
were at their worst and an estimate of what Germany could 
pay if made immediately after a great war would almost 
certainly be an under-estimate. At a meeting of the 
Supreme Council at Boulogne in 1920 the German indemnity 
had been provisionally placed at 269,000,000,000 gold marks, 
to be paid in forty-two annual installments. But the 
French objected not only to the figure but to the whole 
idea of establishing a rigid maximum which would prevent 
the Allies from getting the benefit of Germany’s future 
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economic recovery. Briand proposed that Germany should 
pay fixt annuities over a period of five years and that the 
total amount of reparations be ascertained at the end of 
that period, when presumably Germany would have returned 
to approximately normal peace time conditions. The British 
objected that continued uncertainty would retard Germany’s 
recovery and thus disappoint the French hopes. 

Finally, after much discussion, a compromise was reached. 
A definite sum was fixed for Germany to pay, amounting 
in all to 226,000,000,000 gold marks, but in addition there 
was to be an export tax of twelve per cent. which would 
yield increasing sums as German industry and commerce 
prospered and expanded. Bernard Baruch, one of the chief 
financial experts of the United States at the Peace Con- 
ference, points out that the German indemnity is not as 
large as it looks. Two hundred and twenty-six billion gold 
marks, would be about $55,000,000,000, but as the payment 
of it covers forty-two years this would represent a present 
cash payment of about $21,000,000,000 plus interest. This 
sum is less than the war debt of the United States. Mr. 
Baruch thought it doubtful if Germany could pay all that 
is asked, but said that it was a great advantage in stabiliz- 
ing conditions that the indemnity should be definitely fixed, 
and “If the amount as now fixed proves not to be unreason- 
able, if Germany accepts it and sincerely sets about meeting 
the payments and there is not too much outside interference 
with her, there should be certain, if gradual, resumption 
of normal world intercourse.” 

Of course, under the terms of the Treaty Germany would 
have the right to demand not only that the exact sum of the 
indemnity be fixed by May 1, 1921 but that the payments 
cover a period of thirty years instead of forty-two. Since 
the new arrangements have altered the terms of the Treaty 
by extending the period of payment, it is necessary that 
Germany consent to the new arrangements before they 
become valid. But the Allies have it within their power 
to compel German assent by presenting as an alternative 
the full bill for all the categories of reparations mentioned 
in the Treaty and demanding payment in thirty years; and 
since the Allies’ own Reparation Commission. would fix the 
sum it might easily be worse for the Germans to hold to 
the letter of the Treaty than to agree to the modified plan 
worked out by Premiers Briand and Lloyd-George. 


Unfinished Business: 


NE of the problems which the Wilson Administration 

will bequeath to President Harding is the matter of 
recognizing the Obregon Government in Mexico. President 
Wilson and Secretary Colby have been markedly friendly 
in their attitude toward President Obregon, but they have 
stopped short of granting full recognition; either to avoid 
committing the incoming Administration to a policy which 
President Harding might not have chosen of his own ac- 
cord or because President Wilson was not himself fully 
satisfied with Mexican assurances. The first objection to 
recognizing the existing Mexican Government was that it 
came into power by a violent revolution during the course 
of which the lawful President of the country, Carranza, 
was killed. But the subsequent peaceful election of Obregon 
has transformed the Government from a merely provisional 
and de facto rule to a constitutional authority. The second 
objection to recognition has not been completely resolved. 
It lies in the fact that Mexico has not yet embodied in law 
or treaty the assurances of her Government that existing 
foreign concessions in Mexico will be respected. 

The gist of the matter lies in Article 27 of the Mexican 
revolutionary constitution, respecting foreign concessions. 
The American Government is playing the diplomatic game 
to safeguard concessions which have in the past been 
granted to American citizens; of course, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has the right to determine for itself what policy 
it will pursue in the future. President Obregon and his 
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confidential agent to America, Robert Pesquiera, have both 
given repeated and most explicit assurances that Article 27 
was not retroactive and that American and other foreign 
properties in Mexico, lawfully granted by any previous 
Government, are safe. But Secretary of State Colby has 
urged that these assurances be given legal force by a 
definite treaty and this has not been done. On the contrary, 
in a recent interview, President Obregon informed a group 
of foreign correspondents that “We do not. need treaties 
to force us to meet our moral debts.” Whether Mexico is 
holding out on a point of pride and intends to meet all 
lawful obligations on the principle “my word is as good as 
my bond,” or whether Mexico dislikes being held to the 
definite obligations of a treaty, in either case this attitude 
has delayed recognition and may delay it until President 
Harding frames his own policy. 


The Army of Unemployed 


HE Department of Labor has published statistical 

estimates which place the number of persons employed 
in American industry in January, 1921, as 3,473,466 fewer 
than in January, 1920. This does not mean that this 
number of persons are out of work; some who were em- 
ployed a year ago in industry may have found other 
occupations—agriculture, for example—and, on the other 
hand, it does not include unemployment in non-industrial 
occupations. Michigan was the hardest hit by the increase 
in unemployment; 82 per cent. reduction having taken 
place during the year in the 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News 


Hitting the long trail back 


represents a large capital investment and money “comes 
harder” to most people than a year ago. There has been 
a decrease of 35.5 per cent. in employment in the textile 
industries and an almost equal decrease in the number of 
those that were making boots and shoes and leather goods 
generally. 

The growth of unemployment has made it possible for em- 
ployers to reduce wages, since now several men are looking 
for one job, whereas during the period of inflation several 
jobs were looking for each reasonably competent man. 

In this issue Professor Giddings points out the danger of 
employers abusing their new power. 
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number employed. Ohio and 
Indiana have laid off about 
half their working force; Il- 
linois 44 per cent; Connecti- 
cut 43 per cent; Massachu- 
setts 38 per cent; Wisconsin 
82 per cent; New York 28 per 
cent; New Jersey 22 per cent. 
The greatest number of un- 
employed, tho not the great- 
est proportion, was in New 
York City, where 234,243 
have been laid off. Next in or- 
der came Detroit with 160,- 
000, Chicago with 86,000 and 
Cleveland with 81,000. Of 
particular branches of manu- 
facture the automobile indus- 
try suffered most. The num- 
ber engaged in the manufac- 
ture of automobiles and their 
accessories decreased by 69 
per cent from the level of a 
year before. Every indus- 





Root versus Borah 


HE Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has approved a resolution 
by Senator Borah in the following terms: 


That the President of the United States is 
requested, if not incompatible with the public 
interests, to advise the governments of Great 
Britain and Japan, respectively, that this Gov- 
ernment will take up directly with their gov- 
ernments and without waiting upon the action 
of any other nation the question of naval dis- 
armament, with a view of promptly entering 
into a treaty by which naval building programs 
of each of said governments shall be 
reduced annually during the next five years to 
such an extent and upon such terms as may be 
agreed upon. 

That the proposition is suggested by the Con- 
gress of the United States to accomplish imme- 
diately a substantial reduction of the naval 
armaments of the world. 


In its original form, the Borah resolu- 
tion stipulated a 50 per cent reduction of 
naval armaments, but the definite limita- 
tion was removed in committee. Another 
resolution, unanimously passed by the Sen- 








© Keystone View 


trial depression, such as the 


ate, calls upon the Committee on Naval Af- 


present, is certain to be re- 
flected in automobile sales, be- 
cause fewer people of the 
millions who stand on the 
verge of buying their first 
machine or of replacing it 
with a later model venture to 
“plunge.” The building 
trades also show a marked de- 
cline in employment, as much 
as 52 per cent, altho the need 
for housing is probably 
greater than at any previous 
time in the history of the 
country. No doubt the reason 
for this is that a house or 
gtore, like an automobile, 


The election of Dr. William T. Manning of 
Trinity Church as Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York roused more 
comment than metropolitan dailies usually give 
to church affairs. The Hearst newspapers at- 
tacked Dr. Manning’s candidacy in an editorial 
headed “Is an English Bishop Necessary?” and 
went on to paint the dangers of English con- 
trol. Since Dr. Manning was educated in this 
country and has lived-here since childhood it 
seemed possible that the real objection of the 
Hearst papers to him was that he took promi- 
nent part in denouncing Mr. Hearst’s attitude 
during the war. At any rate the result of the 
editorial was to bring out considerable addi- 
tional support in favor of Dr. Manning’s elec- 
tion. The new Bishop of New York stands out 
as one of the church leaders who has done much 
to further Christian unity. He is also known 
as a fearless advocate of the church’s obliga- 
tions toward the economic as well as the re- 
ligious welfare of the people 


fairs to report as to the feasibility of sus- 
pending our naval construction for six 
months pending an investigation “as to 
what constitutes a modern fighting navy” 
and the utility of surface ships in modern 
warfare. 

Ex-Senator Root is as much a friend of 
disarmament as Senator Borah and much 
more a friend of international codperation, 
and yet he has come out with a statement 
to the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
pleading for a postponement of the whole 
question of disarmament until after March 
4, 1921. This is because he considers it 
futile to undertake any far-reaching policy 
in the last days of a dying administration 
and wishes to give ‘President Harding a 
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free hand in the whole matter, and not hamper him. 


The precise method of procedure thru which the attempt should 
be made I think ought to be determined after and not before 
Mr. Harding and his Secretary of State have had an upportunity 
to inform themselves and to reach conclusions as to the way 
which afferds the best prospect of success. 


To which Senator Borah rejoins that delay is a serious 
menace to any program of disarmament. 


Getting After the Packers 


N January 24 the Senate passed the Gronna bill for 

Federal control of the meat packing industry. In favor 
of the bill were twenty-eight Democrats and eighteen Re- 
publicans; opposed, ten Democrats and twenty-three Re- 
publicans. A close vote had been expected and the wide 
margin won by the supporters of the measure was a sur- 
prize even to themselves. 

The general principle of the bill is similar to that of the 
Calder coal bill; to check profiteering and monopoly in a 
closely organized essential industry by providing for Fed- 
eral supervision and due publicity as to trade practices. A 
Federal Livestock Commission of three 
members is established to supervise 
interstate trade in livestock and 
meat. It will have all the powers and 
duties exercized by the Bureau of 
Markets in the Department of Agri- 
culture with relation to the obtain- 
ing and dissemination of information 
about the livestock industry, and the 
powers of supervision hitherto exer- 
cized by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in the same field. Unfair and dis- 
criminatory practises are forbidden; 
also attempts to establish a private 
monopoly by apportioning territory 
with other packers or making agree- 
ments as to prices for the purpose of 
stifling competition. After two years 
from the date at which the bill be- 
comes effective, “no packer engaged in 
commerce shall own or control or 
have any interest in, by community 
of stock ownership or otherwise, any 
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ports and returns as the Livestock Commission may re- 
quire. Farmers and stock raisers are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the measure. 

On behalf of the proposed legislation it is urged that the 
great packing houses have a virtual monopoly of the in- 
dustry, that they make huge profits and that they oppress 
both the stock grower and the consumer. Opponents say 
that the bill is “state Socialism,” that the profits of the 
packers while perhaps large in the aggregate are among 
the smallest in any industry on each sale, and that the 
close organization of the industry and the size of the cor- 
porations engaged in it alone make possible many econo- 
mies in handling and preparing meat products, so that an 
attempt to restore competitive conditions would increase 
the price of meat. 


Debs Pardon Refused 


UGENE V. Debs will not be set free during the course 

of the present Administration. The Department of Jus- 
tice recommended that the balance of his sentence be com- 
muted, pointing out that Mr. Debs 
was an old man, in poor health, and 
that he had conducted himself as a 
“model prisoner” since he was incar- 
cerated. But President Wilson refused 
to approve the recommendation. 

Debs was sentenced under the Es- 
pionage Act for a speech made in 
Canton, Ohio, on June 16, 1918, in 
which he attacked the war and 
praised other Socialists who had been 
sentenced to prison for anti-war 
propaganda. He was sentenced the 
following September to ten years’ im- 
prisonment and this was reaffirmed 
Ze by the Supreme Court on appeal on 

=F March 10, 1919. In 1920 he was nom- 
—~ inated for President by the Socialist 
party and polled nearly a_ million 
votes. Many petitions were brought 
to President Wilson and Attorney 
General Palmer for his pardon on 
the ground that since the armistice 








stockyard.” Packers are required to 
keep such records and make such re- 


Morris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
Can he keep them both? 
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Just a state of mind 


his anti-war propaganda could no 
longer be considered as a menace to 
the nation. It is probable that sym- 
pathy for him personally increased the Socialist vote some- 
what in last year’s election. With “time out” for good be- 
havior Mr. Debs’s sentence will expire in 1925 and it is 
possible, tho apparently not probable, that President Hard- 
ing may decide to pardon him before his full term in prison 
is served. 

About the same time that the public, was informed of 
the refusal of President Wilson to pardon Debs, it learned 
of the decision of the Supreme Court ordering a re-trial of 
Victor Berger, Socialist and ex-Congressman, who was also 
under conviction of violating the Espionage Act by oppos- 
ing the war. The case also involved the sentences of William 
Kruse, Adolph Germer, J. Louis Engdahl and Irwin St. 
John Tucker, sentenced at the same time as Berger. The 
decision of the Supreme Court was on somewhat technical 
grounds. It was held that Federal Judge Landis, who tried 
the case, should have retired from it after the defendants 
had submitted their affidavit that he was prejudiced against 
some of them on account of their German origin. Justice 
McKenna, supported by Justices Holmes, Clarke, Van De- 
vanter and Brandeis and Chief Justice White, ruled that 
the legal provision barring a judge from trying a case on 
the filing of an affidavit of prejudice is imperative. Justices 
McReynolds, Day and Pitney dissented. 











Here Are Books—and Books 


The Workingman’s World 


There is a question which no one 
has solved yet, save locally and 
temporarily, which no one seems able 
to pass by without attempted solution. 
This problem—or maze of problems— 
is the position which labor, especially 
organized and self-conscious trades- 
union labor, ought to occupy in our 
modern civilization. The recent flood 
of books on this topic has swelled to 
such proportions that we can do little 
more than list the titles of some of the 
more important volumes. Perhaps first 
in importance comes the study pre- 
pared by a committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America under the title The Church 
and Industrial Reconstruction. Anyone 
who still holds to the outworn notion 
that there is any antagonism between 
the orthodox churches and the aspira- 
tions of labor is invited to read this 
book and learn better. 

Several good general studies of the 
labor problem have appeared, accenting 
one phase or another of the question. 
Thus Edward Thomas, in Industry, 
Emotion and Unrest, stresses the 
psychological side, the importance of 
finding for every man the work he can 
do not only efficiently but loyally and 
whole heartedly. Samuel Crowther, in 
Common Sense and Labor, emphasizes 
the economic background; the correla- 
tion of income with production; the 
necessary war with nature which is so 
often forgotten in the wars between 
labor and capital. Professor Friday, 
in Profits, Wages and Prices, deals 
mainly with the financial aspect of 
the labor question, especially the in- 
fluence of the war and post war needs 
of Europe in raising prices and wages 
in America. 

Labor and the Employer is a collec- 
tion of articles and addresses by Presi- 
dent Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor, giving the 
orthodox trades union viewpoint on the 
industrial question. Two books, the 
first hostile and the latter somewhat 
sympathetic, describe the permeation 
or “boring from within” the conserva- 
tive trades unions by radical and 
socialist ideas. Labor and Revolt, by 
Stanley Frost, is an estimate of the 
strength of the revolutionary elements 
in American labor and the circum- 
stances which may aid or hamper their 
plans. The New Unionism, by J. M. 
Budish and George Soule, is a study of 
the rise of unionism of a radical type 
among the garment makers. 

Whiting Williams spent several 
months as a manual laborer in various 
wholesale industries in an attempt to 
find out What’s On the Worker’s 
Mind. The narrative of his adventures 
is of extraordinary interest and his 
conclusions are worth attention. His 
chief conclusion, based on rigorous 
personal experience, is that the most 
deeply felt grievance of labor is the 
unsympathetic and bullying attitude of 
some individual foremen and bosses, 
and that the industrial question is 
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largely one of psychology and the chief 
element in its solution a higher type of 
personnel among those who direct the 
daily task of the laborer. The attempt 
tc make a high standard of living for 
labor world wide is ably surveyed by 
Dr. Ayusawa in International Labor 
Legislation, which contains an account 
of the Washington Conference of 1919. 


The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
Association Press, New York. Industry, Emo- 
tion and Unrest, by Edward Thomas. Har- 
court, Brace and Howe. Common Sense and 
Labor, by Samuel Crowther. Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Profits, Wages and Prices, by David 
Friday. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. Labor 
and the Employer, by Samuel Gompers. E. P. 
Dutton Co. Labor and Revolt, by Stanley 
Frost. E. P. Dutton Co. The New Unionism. 
by J. M. Budish and George Soule. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. What’s on the Worker's 
Mind? by Whiting Williams. Scribner’s Sons. 
International Labor Legislation, by Dr. Ayu- 
sawa. Longmans, Green & Co. 


Neat but Not Gaudy 


In the mood of leisurely philosophy— 
that comes now and then to every man 
—when you care more for manner than 
for matter, read Mainwaring, by Mau- 
rice Hewlett. It is a bland, accom- 
plished, suavely modulated tale, in 
which nothing very stirring happens, 
but happens beautifully. Mr. Hewlett 
makes people who live and move before 
your eyes, and whose fortunes you fol- 
low with a gentle glow of- interest. 
This time it is the fortunes of Main- 
waring, an engaging, tragic, irrespon- 
sible Irishman. In one of Mr. Hewlett’s 
happy phrases, Mainwaring’s “good 
pleasure was his law. The policeman 
was simply fate.” 


Mainwaring, by Maurice Hewlett. Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 


A Loose-Leaf Anthology 


Experiments in-issuing good books 
at small prices are always worthy of 
attention, and the latest one, by the 
Poets’ Guild of Christodora House in 
New York City, has some unique and 
interesting features. The Poets’ Guild 
has begun to publish The Unbound 
Anthology, which will be made up of 
poems by modern poets, reprinted from 
their published works, each one on a 
single sheet of heavy white paper, and 
sold for five cents apiece. The form is 
the simplest possible, the paper and 
printing are good, you choose the 
poems you want and make your own 
anthology. The idea has distinct possi- 
bilities not only for the individual im- 
pecunious poetry lover but for schools 
and libraries. As three of the poets, 
Anna Hempstead Branch, Grace Haz- 
ard Conkling and Fannie Stearns Gif- 
ford, are Smith College graduates, the 
Smith College Alumnae Association is 
codperating with the Poets’ Guild in 
the publication of their poems in this 
new form. 

The first poem in the Anthology is 
Miss Branch’s “My Mother’s Words,” 
issued in honor of Mother’s Day. It is 
reprinted from her volume, The Shoes 
that Danced, and is particularly ap- 
propriate as the first verse of an an- 
thology because it glorifies so charm- 
ingly the power of words: 


God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 

But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 

And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with wings. 


The Unbound Anthology. Price list of poems 
may be obtained from the Poets’ Guild, 
_— House, 147 Avenue B, New York 
ity. 


A New Neighbor 


It is a queer change to find some one 
writing about a Russian as tho he were 
a normal human creature like the rest 
of us. Of course it is because Maxim 
Gorky is a Russian too that he can do 
this, in Reminiscences of Tolstoy. In 
the slimmest of volumes, in vivid 
flashes that never wait to complete a 
picture, Gorky rescues Tolstoy for you 
from exotic Russian remoteness and 
makes him as accessible as your next 
door neighbor. Here is a Tolstoy who 
seldom talks about literature, and 
whose fingers tremble with excitement 
when he plays cards. But this is not 
saying for a moment that the book 
does not bring you as close as perhaps 
you have ever been to the mystery 
and strangeness of genius. 


Reminiscences of Tolstoy, by Gorky. B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. 


The Age of Humanism 


Henry Osborn Taylor is unlike mdst 
historians. He has no favorite age, no 
era closest to his heart, it would seem, 
for his mind wanders lovingly thru all 
ages and he has constituted his sphere 
of history in the life and works of 
the brave spirits of all time who have 
ventured into the realm of specula- 
tion, experiment and artistic striving. 
His new work is on the Renaissance, 
or as he prefers to say, Thought and 
Expression in the Sixteenth Century, 
to avoid the pitfalls of other writers 
who have emphasized the rebirth of 
knowledge rather than the fruition 
of the accumulated information and 
speculation of the Middle Ages and the 
reviving interest in the learning of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. 

There is impressive learning in this 
book which takes up the story of the 
“Mediaeval Mind,” but the learning is 
inspired and the writing moving. Tay- 
lor does not worship his heroes byt in- 
terprets them. The _ self-conscious 
Petrarch, the vain Bacon, are pictured 
in their human attitudes. And above 
all, the reader feels the conflict of this 
age which looked back to Dante and 
Aquinas as well as to Cicero, Plato and 
Aristotle, but which thru eyes such as 
those of Galileo, Vesalius, Copernicus 
and perhaps most of all, Francis Ba- 
con, was seeking to peer thru the mist 
of ignorance and superstition that en- 
veloped human thought and retarded 
scientific inquiry. 


Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth 
Century, by Henry Osborn Taylor. Macmillan. 
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The Craft of Writing 


Desk STANDARD DicTIONARY (Funk & Wag- 
nalls). A convenient abridged edition of the 
New Standard Dictionary, a d to i 
words of recent interest, such as blimp, 4 
jazz. 





CINEMA CRAFTSMANSHIP, by Frances Taylor 
Patterson (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). A 
sensible, informing and interesting book of in- 
struction on the art of writing for the movies. 
Contains a bibliography of the principal books 
and manuals already written on the subject. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLAYWRITING, by Agnes 
Platt (Dodd, Mead & Co.). A pleasantly writ- 
ten little treatise on the difficult art of writing 
successful plays. Sensible ‘“‘do’s’” and ‘“‘don’ts” ; 
contrasts of good and poor plays and, finally, 
advice on selling, casting and producing the 
finished play comprize the dozen chapters. 


TALK TO WRITERS, by Lafcadio Hearn (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). Professor John Erskine, of Co- 
lumbia University, has compiled from Lafcadio 
Hearn’s lectures to his Japanese students an 
attractive volume of stimulating essays on lit- 
erature, which “rouse in us something of 
Hearn’s own desire to see the beauty of life 
and to tell the truth about: it.” 


The World We Live In 


Tue States or SoutH AMERICA, by Charles 
Domville-Fife (Macmillan). A survey of the 
resources and development of the South Ameri- 
can continent from the point of view of the 
foreign trader and settler. 


REAL DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION, by Felix Bon- 
jour (Stokes). A study of the Swiss constitu- 
tion in theory and practice. An interesting ac- 
count of the thought and action of the most 
truly “politically minded” community in con- 
tinental Europe. 


FRENCH ForeicGN Po.icy, by Professor Gra- 
ham H. Stuart (Century). A survey of French 
diplomacy from 1898 to the outbreak of the 
Great War, with particular attention to the 
Morocco question. A valuable work of refer- 
ence in an important field. 


A Wortp To MEND, by Margaret Sherwood. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) A chronicle of America’s 
rise and reaction to the war told in the form of 
a diary kept by a man of education who, to 
study democracy at first hand, became a cob- 
bler in a little New England town. True, but 
not startlingly original. 


OccASIONAL PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF AN 
AMERICAN LAWYER, by Henry W. Taft (Mac- 
millan). Timely discussion of the _ great 
questions of the day—Bolshevism, The League 
of Nations, Railroads, State Control of Navi- 
gable Waters, and so on. Mr. Taft brings to 
his consideration of these subjects sound in- 
formation and a forceful dignity of judgment. 


INTERNATIONAL FELATIONS OF LABOR, by 
David Hunter Miller, Legal Adviser of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace (Al- 
fred A. Knopf). This small book, made up of 
lectures delivered before the Summer School 
of Theology of Harvard University, gives an 
admirable summary and commentary on recent 
international labor tendencies, especially with 
reference to the labor program of the League 
of Nations as worked out at the labor confer- 
ence at Washington, D. C. It is the sanest and 
best and most up-to-date resumé of the subject. 


Leisure Hours 


Come SEVEN, by Octavus Roy Cohen. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) Darkey stories, not the Swanee 
River kind of darkies but the “‘colored pussons” 
of the southern cities. Really funny. 


Tue Deviw’s Paw, by E. Philips Oppenheim. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) Another German spy 
story, not quite in a class with “The Great Im- 
personation” but vastly ingenious and full of 
thrills, poison gas and taxi cabs. 


DeaD MAN’S PLACK AND AN OLD THORN, by 

. H. Hudson (E. P. Dutton). These two 
legendary stories of bygone England show Mr. 
Hudson’s distinction of style and clarity of de- 
scription in a new literary field. 


THE Sone Book or Quonc LEE or LIMEHOUSE, 
by Thomas Burke (Henry Holt & Co.). The 
author of “Limehouse Nights” has put into 
verses written from the viewpoint of an Orien- 
tal teashop philosopher some impressions of 
London’s Chinatown. 


THE ENEMIES OF WOMEN, by Blasco Ibanez 
(E. P. Dutton). A novel that accentuates both 
the famous Spanish author’s genius for ana- 
lytical description and his tendency to encum- 
ber narrative with over-abundance of detail. 
An Anglo-Saxon will find little sympathy for 
the Latin philosophy of sex on which the story 
is founded, 
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Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas 


How to Maintain Beautiful 
Lawns at Minimum Expense 


‘For a number of years Ideal Power Lawn Mowers have been dem- 


onstrating their efficiency in caring for large lawns. Many of the 
largest and best kept grounds in the country are cared for the 
Ideal way. 


Because actual use by thousands of Ideal owners has shown con- 
clusively that this combination power mower and power roller 
keeps beautiful lawns in better conditions than was ever possible 
with hand mowers or horse drawn mowers, 


Not only does the Ideal permit better care, but also effects a 
enuine economy in up-keep. For one man with an Ideal Power 
fower can cut from four to five acres of grass per day with little 
effort and at small cost. Then the fact that the Ideal is also a 
power roller practically doubles its usefulness, 


It provides exactly what is needed for the earlier spring rolling, 
and keeps the sod in excellent condition the season through. 


Ideal Power Mowers are used in caring for the grass on industrial 
grounds, private estates, public parks, cemeteries, golf courses, 
college grounds, school grounds, polo grounds, etc. Here are just 
a few names from the thousands of Ideal users: Oak Hill C ountry 
Club, Rochester, N. Withunet Golf Club, Kennebunk, Me.; 
Marion Golf Club, Marion, Mass.; Allegheny Country Club, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Belvedere Golf & Country Club, Belvedere, California. 


With riding trailer the Ideal makes one of the most practical and 
economical riling mower possible to procure. Extra cost of trailer 
is very moderate. 

Special putting green cutting unit can be provided for work on 
golf courses. 


Any of our dealers will gladly demonstrate the Ideal for you, 
Special illustrated catalog upon request. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
425 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich, 
CHICAGO, ILL... 588 S. Dearborn St. | NEW ORLEA . 180 Camp St. 
EW YORK. N 270 West St. PITTS A 108 West Parkway 
BOSTON, M ser 52 N. Market St. 1500 Lakeside Ave. 
ki: 222 N. Los Angeles St. ST. LO 412-414 N. ‘in St. 
ORE. Se BEN. Front St. BONIS: GSWADA, 17 Temperence 


Ferris Park, Lansing, Mich. 
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The Wonderful Acousticon With the 
Small Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR! 


There is no longer any need for you to 
hear imperfectly, for straining to hear or 
being conspicuous in any way. Over 400,000 
deaf persons are now hearing clearly with 
the Acousticon. Since the perfecting of 
our new Acousticon it is smaller, better, and 
just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enthusiastic 


Acousticon 
users have testified to the 


wonderful re- 
sults obtained from it and we feel safe in 
urging every person who is hard of hearing 
to accept, without a penny of expense and 
entirely at our risk, the 


1920 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

No Deposit—No Expense 
All we ask is that you give it a fair trial 
in your own home, amid familiar surround- 
ings. If it does not make you hear, we 
want it back without a cent of expense to 
you for the trial, because we know it is 
good business policy to have none but satis- 
fied and enthusiastic customers. That’s the 
only kind we now have, Write for your 
FREE TRIAL today, 


Dictograph Products Corporation, 1320 Chandler Bldg.. N.Y. 

















Mary Roberts 
RINEHART 


has written a novel of today—a book that 
will make you proud you are an American, 


A Poor 
Wise Man 


For Sale at all Bookse’lers 
$2.00 
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TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65 E. Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


We have just published an extensive priced 
CaTaLocue oF AvutToGRaPH LETTERS AND 
DocumMEnNTsS of distinguished men and women 
(48 pp., 1764 titles). In it are offered ex- 
cellent specimens of WasHiIncTon, LINCOLN, 
Grant, Roosevett, Napoteon, CroMweELL, 
Scott, Dickens, 
HawTHORNE, 








STEVENSON, 
LoweLL, WHITTIER, 
Hotmes, Ritey, Firetp, Marx Twain, Rus- 
KIN, MEREDITH, BROWNING, TENNYSON, 
CartyLe, WorpswortH, Lams, MENDELSSOHN, 
Wacner, Liszt, Bootru, Irvinc—not to men- 
tion hundreds of others of fame. Sent free 
on receipt of 2c. in stamps for mailing. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


Boston Massachusetts 


THACKERAY, 
EMERSON, 
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This Changing World 


(Continued from page 157) 


so here I shall take the liberty of put- 
ting them in words of my own, which, 
I think, convey the main idea. 


FIRST LAW OF ENERGETICS 


THE LAW OF THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENERGY 
Whenever one form of energy dis- 


appears, other forms of energy appear 
in equivalent amounts. 


SECOND LAW OF ENERGETICS. 


THE LAW OF DEGRADATION AND DISSIPA- 
TION OF ENERGY 


Whenever there is a change in the 
form of energy, some of it becomes 
evenly diffused and unavailable. 


A few familiar illustrations will 
make these two laws plain. The sun- 
light falling on a tree builds up a cer- 
tain amount of wood. If this wood is 
burned, a certain amount of heat ap- 
pears. If this heat passes thru the 
tubes of a boiler, a certain amount of 
steam is formed. If this steam is 
passed into the cylinder of an engine 
it exerts a certain pressure upon the 
piston head. The movement of the pis- 
ton rod will turn a wheel with a cer- 
tain speed. If the wheel is attached to 
a dynamo, a certain amount of current 
electricity is generated. If this current 
passes thru water, a certain quantity 
of the water is decomposed into its 
elemental gases, oxygen and hydrogen. 
If these gases are mixed and ignited 
with a spark they combine to produce 
water and release a certain amount of 
heat which converts the water into 
steam which could be used to move the 
piston of a steam engine which could 
turn a wheel attached to another 
dynamo and generate another electric 
current which, when passed thru a 
tungsten wire in a vacuum globe, 
would give off a certain amount of 
light. We could express this chain of 
energy transmutations as follows: 

Radiant energy of sunlight>potential 
chemical energy of fuel plus oxygen> 
heat energy~latent energy of water evapo- 
ration>molecular energy of steam pres- 
sure>translatory kinetic energy of moving 
piston>rotary kinetic energy of wheel 
~energy of electric current~potential ener- 
gy of oxygen-hydrogen mixture~heat ener- 
gy of oxidation>latent energy of water 
evaporation>molecular energy of steam 
pressure>translatory kinetic energy of 
moving piston>rotary kinetic energy of 
wheelenergy of electric current>radiant 
energy of electric light. 

And so on thru endless forms of 
energy; the sum total of the energies 
remaining always the same, never any 
more, never any less. Such is the Law 
of the Conservation of Energy. 

But—and on this but hangs the sec- 
ond law—there is a certain leakage 
all along the line. I put > not = between 
two successive forms of energy be- 
cause the quantities on each side of 
the mark are not equal. The second is 
always a little—and sometimes a great 
deal—smaller than the first. That is be- 
cause whenever one form of energy 
vanishes two or more new forms ap- 


pear in its place, never one alone. And 
one of these new energies, say heat, 
gets scattered and lost. It is not de- 
stroyed, for that would be contrary to 
the First Law. It is still in existence 
somewhere and in some form, but it 
might as well be annihilated so far as 
we are concerned for it is so diffused 
and degraded as to be irrecoverable. 

It is difficult to define the Second 
Law without the use of such words as 
“dissipation” and “degradation” of 
energy or “higher” and “lower,” “su- 
perior” and “inferior” forms of en- 
ergy. Notice that all these words here 
used to describe purely physical phe- 
nomena have an immoral connotation 
as applied to human beings. This is a 
natural and proper point of view. It 
would perhaps be improper to blame 
the innocent atoms and certainly it 
would be impossible to punish them 
when they lapse from order into an- 
archy, but we are quite right in re- 
garding them as acting immorally for 
they are thwarting our efforts at a 
higher life. It is man’s aim and ideal 
to create a cosmos out of chaos. In so 
doing he believes that he is codperating 
with the Creator—or, if that sounds 
too old-fashioned, complying with the 
impetus of the élan vital. 

The aim of Nature is equality. The 
aim of Man is inequality. That is why 
Man is in perpetual conflict with Na- 
ture. He tries to raise up; she tries to 
level down. He builds; she demolishes. 
He strives to establish an aristocracy 
of energies; she strives to reduce all 
to the dead level of communism. Given 
a certain number of molecules and a 
certain amount of energy to be divided 
among them—say a globe of gas at a 
particular temperature—and let Na- 
ture have her way and soon she will 
so arrange it that every individual 
molecule will have just the same 
amount of energy. The molecule of 
hydrogen, which weighs two, will pos- 
sess exactly as much on the average 
as the molecule of oxygen which weighs 
thirty-two. This is known as the Boltz- 
mann-Maxwell law. When this stage of 
equiparation of energy is reached, 
progress is impossible. The gas is use- 
less, incapable of accomplishment, for 
nothing can be done without a differ- 
ence. If left alone it would forever re- 
main in the same state. There is plenty 
of activity but no action. Every indi- 
vidual particle is flying around rapidly, 
exerting its energy to the utmost, but 
because they are flying in different di- 
rections and bumping into one another 
all the time, they can accomplish noth- 
ing collectively. If they all would move 
in the same direction for a single in- 
stant they would smash their glass 
wall and be frec. But they ‘are by them- 
selves incapable of codrdinated effort. 

There is an abundance of energy in. 
the flask as a whole, but no work can 
be got out of the gas because the en- 
ergy is individually owned and equally 
divided. It is mass-rule and the mole- 
cules enforce uniformity. The mole- 
cules are not actually alike. At any 
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given instant some are stronger and 
others weaker; some rich in energy 
and others poor. But whenever one 
molecule gets more than its equal share 
of energy the rest pitch onto it and 
take its surplus wealth away. 

._ But suppose that those molecules 
which by some fortunate coincidence 
of collisions had become possessed of 
energy above the average and were 
thus enabled to lead a faster life, 
should straightway escape to some 
other country carrying with them their 
accumulated wealth. We should then in 
the course of time see two separate 
sections of society, one rich and the 
other poor. But since the law of the 
equi-partition of energy prevails also 
in the rich section, it likewise is in- 
capacitated from doing any external 
work. The rich molecules could not get 
any good out of their wealth except 
by spending it, that is distributing it 
again among the lower classes of the 
other section. Here we see once more 
in play the natural tendency toward 
equalization. If then connection is 
made between the rich and the poor 
sections so that the surplus wealth of 
energy can be drained from the former 
to the latter, we should have perpetual 
motion thru circulation of capital. 

In order then to obtain efficiency we 
must have differentiation. How then 
can we separate the rich from the 
poor in a molecular society? How set 
up an aristocracy in the midst of a 
communistic system? That can be done 
in human society by means of caste, 
customs and property laws, or as in 
Russia by means of clever manipula- 
tion of soviet power. But molecules are 
less- manageable than men. Clerk Max- 
well resorted to supernatural agencies 
to solve the problem. He said, suppose 
a partition is put down in the middle 
of the gas chamber. In the partition is 
a little door in charge of a demon gate- 
keeper whose orders are to let thru 
any swift moving molecule that comes 
up on one side and to let thru any slow 
moving molecule that comes up on the 
other. At first the gas on both sides of 
the partition will be alike. The same 
number of molecules, the same amount 
of energy evenly divided amongst them, 
and hence the same temperature and 
pressure in the two sections. But after 
this discriminating demon at the door 
has been on his job for a while the 
more energetic molecules will accumu- 
late in one section and the more slug- 
gish in the other. That is to say, one 
section of the gas will have higher 
temperature and pressure and if we 
connect the two by a tube and put in a 
turbine between we can get work out 
of it. This would give us perpetual mo- 
tion without expending any labor, for 
we don’t count the insignificant effort 
expended by the demon in opening and 
shutting the door. But where can we 
find a demon who will work for noth- 
ing? The genii of the lamp and ring 
have vanished from the earth and the 
spirits which haunt the séance room 
will not do anything more profitable 
than tip tables or rattle tambourines. 

So for lack of supernatural assist- 


ance man has to depend upon himself ' 
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On the Basis of Facts 


The life of our country 
is built around its Public 
Utilities. Our social, in- 
dustrial and Government 
activities could not exist 
today without the contin- 
ued operation of their in- 
dispensable services. 


That such services may 
be extended and developed 
to be of the greatest use to 
the greatest number, the 
Federal Government and 
practically all the states 
have appointed Public 
Service Commissioners as 
permanent tribunals to 
regulate public utilities 
with fairness to all 
concerned. 


One Policy 


Facts as to the past and 
studies as to the future, the 
Bell Companies find are es- 
sential to the proper man- 
agement and development 
of their business. This in- 
formation is open to study 
by these Commissioners 
and through them by the 
public generally. 


The solution of the prob- 
lem of building up and 
maintaining the public 
utilities, which is of the 
greatest importance to the 
people of this country, is 
assured whenever all the 
facts are known and given 
their due weight. 
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to sort out the molecules and accumu- 
late energy. He can do this all right 
altho somewhat clumsily, but the dif- 
ficulty is that man not being imma- 
terial is under the same natural laws 
as the material he works with. His 
body is a machine like any other. It de- 
grades energy instead of elevating it. 
It consumes energy but does not create 
it. Man can only make use of natural 
forces by diverting them to his own 
purposes. If he wants to raise a weight 
he must lower a larger one. The more 
he would save the more he must waste. 
To build he must tear down. Construc- 
tion depends upon destruction. Eleva- 


tion is accomplished thru greater 
degradation. To make ice we must 
burn coal. 


If a farmer’s wife insists that she 
must have running water on the third 
floor of the new house like city folks, 
her husband—if he is an unusually ac- 
commodating kind of farmer—may 
dam the creek that flows by the house 
and so get a five-foot fall into which 
he puts a hydraulic ram. This goes 
chugging. away, night and day, and 
hoists water to the tank on the house- 
top fifty feet above. But this is not a 
net gain for more than ten pounds of 
water goes down from the dam for 
every pound of water raised to the 
roof. Much is lowered that a little may 
be raised. And the water that has been 
raised can only be used by lowering it 
again. Water on a level, be the level 
high or low, is of no value to anybody. 
It is only when water is running down 
that it can do work. I remember when 
I was a boy that the Second Law of 
Energetics was the theme of a popular 
song—“You cannot run the mill with 
the water that’s gone by.” 

Man cannot stop or stay this univer- 
sal downward drift of energy. He can 
only catch and divert a minute frac- 
tion of it for his own purposes. From 
what little withdraws from the main 
stream thru this private mill-race of 
his he has to do his work of making 
over the world to suit his taste. 

Next month we shall take up in 
turn the various source’ of energy and 
see which are now used or may be 
available in the future. 


*I believe I borrowed the Humpty Dumpty il- 
lustration at the head of this article from Prof. 
W. S. Franklin, who makes it the basis of his 
system of philosophy. But I owe so many fer- 
tile ideas to my friend Franklin since he gave 
me my first lesson in physics at the University 
of Kansas that I cannot begin to acknowledge 


them all. 
C. E. 


(Continued from page 160) 
prosperous America, Great Britain 
and France, where many churchmen 
declare there has been a deplorable 
loss in spiritual ideals. 

In Berlin, a year ago, the great 
Kaiser Wilhelm cathedral was crowded 
with Endeavorers at their national 
convention, hundreds being unable to 
obtain admission, while, strangest of 
all, the closing meeting of consecra- 


tion was held in the House of Lords 
of the Reichstag. To propose holding 
such a meeting there would have been 
impossible 


considered a_ ridiculously 
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INDEPENDENT? 


the 1921 issues, we shall index and bind 
our publication in two volumes instead of 
four. With the changed plan it will be 
necessary to get copies ready for the bind- 
ery but twice a year, and there will be 
two bindery bills to pay, instead of four. 
Further than this, it will be more con- 
venient to refer to two volumes than four. 

The title page and index for volume 
104, which covers the months of October, 
November and December, 1920, will be 
off the press within a short time and will 


F you do you undoubtedly will be 





immediately be mailed to the subscribers 
who requested them. The index for vol- 
ume 105 which will cover from January 
Ist to June 30th, will be printed in July. 
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suggestion, if made six years ago. At 
the most recent convention in Darm- 
stadt, to which I have alluded, a 
brother of former Chancellor Michaelis 
led the hours of Bible study. Let not 
implacable foes of Germany resent or 
sneer at these manifestations. 

In Great Britain the societies have 
promoted a genuine international fel- 
lowship plan by establishing a number 
of so-called Christian Endeavor holi- 
day homes. These are pleasant hostels 
with reasonable charges, where En- 
deavorers and their friends can spend 
their vacation days, and where before 
the war their comrades from France, 
Germany, Holland, and even from Rus- 
sia, were guests. 

Going farther afield, we find that 
the Endeavor movement has been one 
means of bringing together in fra- 
ternal relations the Boefs and the 
British in South Africa. As everyone 
knows, the animosity between these 
two races before the Boer war and for 
a time after it, was exceedingly bitter. 
Shortly before the war I was in South 
Africa and learned both from Presi- 
dent Kruger of the Transvaal and 
from President Stein of the Orange 
Free State that, to put it mildly, no 
love was lost between the races. “Oom 
Paul” (Kruger), as he was affection- 
ately called by his people, was espe- 
cially bitter, feeling that Joseph Cham- 
berlain was driving the Boers to the wall. 

The war came and dragged its slow 
length along. Numbers of young 
Dutchmen were captured and sent for 
safe-keeping to St. Helena and Cey- 
lon. Many of them were of a religious 
turn of mind and being acquainted with 
Christian Endeavor methods in their 
old homes they formed many societies, 
with a total of two thousand members. 

Again I was in Cape Town a few 
months after the close of the war, and 
for the first time since peace had been 
declared the two races met together in 
the old Adderly Street Dutch Reformed 
Church. In the audience were many 
young Boers just released from St. 
Helena and Ceylon, and other young 
men who had worn the British khaki. 
Old enmities were forgotten. Endeavor 
mottoes such as “One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” 
in two languages, adorned the walls. 

This gathering was made up not of 
sentimental boys and girls, remember, 
but bronzed warriors who had recently 
met on hard-fought battlefields. The 
fact chiefly to be borne in mind in this 
story of a constantly enlarging world- 
fellowship is its providential character. 
For while their elders have been 
talking much about Christian union, 
the younger generation has in a large 
measure achieved it without sacrificing 
their loyalty to their own churches and 
denominations. No Pope has ordained 
it, no Lambeth Conference has sanc- 
tioned it, but on the other hané, fortu- 
nately, few vested interests have 
stood in its way, and all countries ex- 
cept Russia (under the Czar) and al- 
most all denominations have permitted 
it. It seems to some of us that God de- 
creed it. 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF THE VALLEY AND WOODSTOCK LAKE FROM THE FRONT PORCH 


Perhaps this is the Country Home 
You've been Looking for 
By HAMILTON HOLT 


Having just inherited the Old Homestead in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 
which my great-grandparents set up housekeeping, | desire to sell to 
some good citizen my present country home situated in the same town. 


Woodstock is one of the most beautiful, un- 
spoiled and historic hill towns in all New Eng- 
land. It boasts of two churches and a free 
academy, all fronting on the “‘Common.”” The 
rest of the village consists of residences, mostly 
spacious old colonial homes with a few handsome 
modern country residences interspersed. 

Woodstock is situated in the extreme North 
Eastern section of Connecticut, contiguous to the 
pretty summer resort towns of Pomfret, Thomp- 
son and Dudley. It is an hour and forty minutes 
by train from Boston and less than five hours 
from New York. It is situated in an ideal 
automobile region, being within from one to two 
hours by motor (over perfect state roads) of 
Worcester, Mass.. Providence, R. I., and Nor- 
wich, New London and Hartford, Conn. Putnam, 
five miles distant, is the thriving railroad center 
where Woodstock people do most of their shop- 
ping and marketing. 

My home is the last one in the village street 
before you strike the open country. It consists 
of three acres, which include, besides the build- 
ings, lawn, vegetable and flower gardens, an 
orchard of twenty or thirty varieties of apple, 
pear, peach, cherry, plum, and quince trees. 

From the front porch is a onemg view of 
the valley between W and Th 
checkered with woods, streams, fields, and farm 
houses. In the center of the valley is Woodstock 
—. a mile and a half long and half a mile 
wide. 





From the little hill behind the barn where I 
have laid out the tennis court, one of the -most 
beautiful and extensive views in Connecticut can 
be had. On a clear day one can see the faint 
purple of Mt. Wachusett and Mt. Holyoke in 
Massachusetts, fifty miles away. ‘There are sev- 
eral trout streams within walking distance of my 
place, and the whole region round about in the 
fall affords some very fair quail, partridge and 
woodcock shooting. 

The cottage consists of nine living rooms, be- 
sides two bath rooms, three toilets, and a huge 
sleeping porch large enough for all the family. 
I have installed water and electricity in both 
house and barn. The house is one of those old- 
fashioned, low-ceilinged affairs with a Dutch 
oven beside the fire place in the living room. 
Additions have been built in all directions from 


time to time to accommodate the expanding 
needs and family of the village postmaster who 
owned it before me 

The outbuilding which used to be the Post 
Office, I have turned into a study, but of course 
it could be used for a hundred and one other 
purposes. 

Besides the barn for two horses, two cows, 
is a garage (with running water and concrete 
floor), an ice house, a chicken house and a 
pump house. 

The pump house is over the best artesian well 
in Woodstock. When I dug it several years 
ago, I tested it with a pump that registered as 
high as 40 gallons a minute. But the pump 
could make no impression on the water level. 
There is evidently enough pure water in that 
well to supply the whole township. 

In fact my home is just the Pkind that is 
found only in New England—one that you can 
hardly refrain from planting about with old- 
fashioned perennial flowers and furnishing with 
treasures from the neighboring attics. (Yes, 
there are lots of pieces of antique furniture still 
waiting to be picked up round about. I speak 
with knowledge. ) 

On the shores of Woodstock Lake, a ‘mile 
from “‘the Hill,’’ is Roseland Park, famous for 
its 4th of July celebrations a generation ago, 
and today a very popular resort for picnic par- 
ties from the neighboring towns. The lake 
affords excellent boating and bathing in season. 
I once caught a bass weighing over five pounds 
just off the inlet, and have caught many in the 
lake over three pounds. Several summers ago I 
saw a wild deer swimming across the lake. 

Connected with the Park is a sporty little 
natural golf links that has the most delicious 
spring of crystal cold water down the ravine 
next to the 7th hole that I have ever tasted. 

In short, anybody who is looking for a New 
England country place—nothing elegant or pre- 
tentious, but homelike, charming, thoroly com- 
fortable, and all in perfect condition—has here 
an opportunity that is worth investigating. 

I am asking $8,000 for the property. I be- 
lieve the price is fair and represents its true 
market value. I shall of course be delighted to 
suppl” any further information. Please address 
me care of The Independent, 311 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City.—(Adbv.) 
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Talk Convincingly— 


and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say it. 


If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
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How to Study This Number 


TBE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. Abraham Lincoln. 


1. For the néxt few days the magazines are 
going to contain all sorts of reference to 
Lincoln. Make .a collection of clippings 
wherever you find them, and use them as 
material for an essay on “Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1921.” 

2. On this Lincoln anniversary, perhaps more 
than on any other since his own time, his 
own problem—the negro—is agitating the 
whole country. Write an address, or let- 
ter, or conversation, by Lincoln himself, in 
which he describes his feelings and views 
about the present situation. You can’t ex- 
pect to be as eloquent and moving as Lin- 
coln, but read as many of his public ad- 
dresses and private writings as you can, 
to try to catch his spirit and quality. 

3. Read, if you have not, John Drinkwater’s 
play, “Abraham Lincoln”; while you read, 
let the play gain what significance it can 
from the fact that it was written by an 
Englisliman and played for remarkably long 
runs oefore English audiences, both in 
London and in the Provinces. 

il. This Changing World. 


1. “The aim of Nature is equality. The aim 
of Man is inequality.” Expand this state- 
ment, using the material that Dr. Slosson 
gives you in the whole article, and also any 
— torerneens that you can think of for your- 
self. 

2. You will have to look very far before you 
find scientific and technical subjects treated 
as simply and intelligibly as in this series 
of articles. If you find that this is so for 
yourself, see if you can discover the method 
by which Dr. Slosson makes it so. 


tll. O’Neill and ‘“‘The Emperor Jones.” 


1. Why, according to Mr. Moses—and accord- 
ing to yourself—is the one-act play a nor- 
mal and inevitable dramatic outgrowth of 
the mood and life of our day? What other 
literary forms does the one-act play cor- 
respond to? 

2. Mr. Moses makes much of the necessity of 
concentration, stern selection of essentials, 
swift suggestiveness, in the one-act play. 

d “Before Breakfast,” one of Eugene 
O’Neill’s plays, for a study in method—as 
well as for breathless interest. x 

8. Do you think that in time the one-act play 
will take the place of the long play? De- 
fine what seems to you the special function 
of each form, and discuss whether or not 
they can be developed side by side. 

4. Read five or six examples of good, repre- 
sentative one-act plays. Try to choose from 
as many different authors—O’Neill, Susan 
Glaspell, Barrie, Maeterlinck, the Irish group 
—Synge, Lady Gregory, Yeats—or any 
others that you care to include. 

IV. Here Are Books. 


1. Make a list of fifty poems, from all periods 
and poets, that you would put first into 
your “loose-leaf anthology.” And pre- 
pared to defend your choice in every case. 

2. The Age of Humanism. (a) What is the 
meaning of the word “Humanism”? (b) 
Place for yourself Petrarch, Bacon, Dante, 
Aquinas, Cicero, Plato, Aristotle, Galileo, 
Vesalius, Copernicus. Choose one to get to- 
gether material on for a three or four min- 
ute talk. (d) Find for yourself several 
points of comparison and differences be- 
tween the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
and bring your material to class to con- 
tribute to a class comparison of the two 
periods. 

3. Write an essay on Tolstoy, limiting the 
subject in any way you like—Tolstoy as a 
social philosopher, or as a literary artist, 
or, if you can get hold of Gorky’s book, as 
a man. Of course, whichever aspect of him 
you choose, you will have to know some- 
thing about all the others. And you will get 
your material best from his own writing, 
“Anna Karenine,” “Master and Man,” 
“War and Peace,” etc. 

V. Reparations. 


1. Write a dialog between a Frenchman after 
the Franco-Prussian War and a German 
after the World War, endeavoring to do 
justice to the state of mind of each, and 
abstract justice to the facts in each case, as 
you see them. When you have tried to be 
fair in your dialog, add a statement of 
where your own personal sympathy lies in 
the question of reparations in 1921. 

Vi. The Limitation of Armaments. 


1. State the two sides of the Japanese- 
American disarmament question, as a Jap- 
anese and an American would see them. 

2. Write a paper connecting the question of 
disarmament with the League, using Mr. 
Holt’s editorial and any other material. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. Disarmament—The Limitation of Arma- 
ments. Root versus Borah. 


1. Why, in Mr. Holt’s opinion, was the at- 
tempt of Russia to secure a limitation of 
armaments at the Hague Conferences a 
futility? 

2. The twentieth century up to 1914 has some- 
times been termed “the armed peace.” Ex- 
plain this in the light of Mr. Holt’s his- 
torical survey of those years. 

8. How has the establishment of the League 
of Nations contributed to increase the pos- 
sibility of disarmament? Suppose one na- 
tion, France for instance, had abolished all 
standing armies and naval construction be- 
fore there was a League of Nations, what 
risks would there have been in such a 
course? How far, in your opinion, is dis- 
armament safe Is it safer for the 
— States than for other nations or 
not 

4. What is meant by dividing the use of 
armed force into the three types of (a) 

i (b) defense, ? Iltus- 


What is your own opinion? 


Il. Industrial Conditions — Success Should 
Have No Secret. Getting After the 
Packers. Dragons’ Teeth. The Army of 
Unemployed. The Workingman’s World 
(reviews). 


1. Read Mr. Williams’s editorial and then pre- 
pare an essay on “Pitiless Publicity as a 
Remedy for Profiteering” ; relating the gen- 
eral argument of the editorial to the news 
of the day, such as the building investiga- 
tion and the proposed Congressional legis- 
lation for regulating the coal and packing 
industries. 

2. Is there any good ground for business se- 
crets? If you were (or are) in business for 
yourself what kinds of information would 
you prefer to withhold from (a) the Gov- 
ernment, (b) your banker, (c) the general 
public, including your customers and com- 

’ petitors? Should the Government make in- 
come tax returns open to public inspection 
or keep them confidential as at present? 

8. The case of the meat packers raises the 
general question of “trust busting.” In your 
opinion is it wise or not to dissolve great 
industrial concerns into small competing 
units? Compare the case of Standard Oil. 

4. Why does unemployment tend to strengthen 
the employer in bargaining with labor? 

5. What dangers does Professor Giddings see 
in the attempt of some employers to take 
advantage of the present industrial de- 
pression to lower the standard of living for 
industrial workers? 


The German Indemnity — Allies -Fix 
Reparations. The Story of Reparations. 
Variant Views on Reparations. 


1. What is a “war indemnity”? Mention some 
occasions when they formed part of a peace 
settlement. Point out the difference in prin- 
ciple between an indemnity based on “war 
costs” of the victorious party and one 
based on “reparations” to the victorious 
party for damage done to its citizens and 
their property by the defeated party. 

2. Do you think that the reparations clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles are in violation 
of the armistice terms or not? If so, in 
what respect? : 

3. What is the Reparation Commission? Tell 
what you can about it. 

4. Why were the French unwilling to have 
the German debt now set at a definite fig- 
ure? What is the reason for the ad valorem 
tax on volume of exports? 

5. Why do you suppose that the term of pay- 
ment was increased from thirty to forty- 
two years? What disadvantages - might 
arise from so prolonged a period of Ger- 
man indebtedness to the Allies? 

6. Does the fact that the indemnity is stated 
in gold marks mean that it will have to be 
paid in gold, or is that simply a measure 
of the value of goods to be paid as repara- 
tions? Why would paper marks not ac- 
ceptable? 

7. The United States has very little direct in- 
terest in reparations (save for the pay- 
ment of our army of occupation on the 
Rhine). What indirect interest in the ques- 
tion have we? Do you think that the Euro- 
pean Allies will be able to pay their war 
debts to us if they obtain no reparations? 

8. Prepare either the affirmative or the nega- 
tive brief for a debate on the question: 
Resolved, that the Briand-Lloyd George plan 
for reparations is just, sound and practi- 
cal, mem that it is up to the nega- 


tive to present some alternative plan or a 
different sum. 











